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EDGAR ALLAN POE 


BY GEORGE SAINTSBURY 


Mo" people who have paid any attention to the curious and 
complicated history of the biographical and critical estimates 
of Edgar Poe are probably aware that the late Mr Henry James 
pronounced Poe’s verses “valueless.” But it is unlikely that many 
know how, after “valueless” had been quoted against him from 
time to time by Mr Andrew Lang and other English critics, he 
said to Mr Lang, “I suppose I made a mistake” or words to that 
effect. Nobody perhaps, who knew the speaker, took this Confiteor 
or Peccavi as expressing entirely sincere or thorough-going repent- 
ance, but it was probably not all ironical. I should imagine that 
it acknowledged the truth of Mr Lang’s own remark in the matter, 
that value depends on what you want people to give. Lang him- 
self believed that Poe had nothing to give “but music—lyric music 
and vague emotion devoid of human passion’”’—though he thought 
this very decidedly “valuable”—holding that “the incommunicable 
and inexpressible charm of melodious words is of the essence of 
song.” And he quoted in the same essay some words of my own 
written some years earlier but never printed—part of a “rejected 
address” in which I had displeased the rejecting editor by pro- 
nouncing Poe “‘of the first order of poets.” 

It has of course been unfortunate for Poe, especially in his own 
country—th»ugh one cannot deny that it was his fault as well as 
his fortune—that he has been more than usually subjected to the 
common critical fallacy of mixing up the man and his work. Dur- 
ing the course of his life, and immediately after his death, not much 
was known and still less cared in England, about his life and con- 
versation: and so it happened that while things like The Raven 
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and The Bells at once appealed to one class of lovers of poetry, 
things like Ulalume and To Helen and The Sleeper and especially 
the two pieces, Annabel Lee and The Haunted Palace, appealed 
to a very much smaller but immensely more intense and enthusiastic 
class of admirers. 'When—as I think was brought about by 
Ingram’s four-volume English edition of the Works in 1874-5— 
controversy on the subject was aroused in both countries, the Life 
once more insisted on being taken into account with the literature. 
And more recently still when more new biographical matter has 
been discovered, attention seems to be mainly devoted to it, even 
though America has acknowledged “value” in Poe. In England 
on the other hand I seem to have seen recently something like Mr 
James’s judgement expressed—a fresh example of that queer topsy- 
turviness which in many ways governs the world. To be complete 
in preliminary matters one must at least mention the odd tangential 
estimate of Poe in France. Of this it may be said that it derives 
chiefly from Baudelaire: and that much and long as I have admired 
him, I do not think that the author of the Fleurs du Mal quite 
escaped an odd peculiarity of his countrymen in their treatment of 
foreign literature. They make it French before they criticize it, 
or in criticizing it. But this really need not occupy us much. It is 
about the “value,” in more senses than one, of Poe’s poetry as it has 
presented itself to America and to England during nearly a hundred 
years that I have been graciously asked to write." 

It would however be absurd not to deal at some little length with 
the present state of consideration of the life as manifested in such 
elaborate treatments as Mr Krutch’s,” Miss Phillips’,» and Mr 
Hervey Allen’s,* even though critical notices of them may have 
* It so happens that The Clarendon Press has recently completed both in 

Oxford and in New York, its issue of Poe in two volumes—the Poems, the 

critical Essays on Poetry, A. Gordon Pym, and a few miscellanies in one— 

the Tales in the other. If Eureka had been added few people would have 
asked for more. Poems and Miscellanies. By Edgar Allan Poe. 12mo. 
688 pages. The Oxford University Press, American Branch. $1.50. 


Tales of Mystery. By Edgar Allan Poe. 12mo. 570 pages. The 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. $1.50. 


2 Edgar Allan Poe: A Study in Genius. By Joseph Wood Krutch. 10mo. 
244 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 

® Edgar Allan Poe, the Man. By Mary E. Phillips. With a foreword by 
James H. Whitty. Illustrated. Two volumes. 8vo. 1649 pages. John 
C. Winston Company. $10. 


* Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe. By Hervey Allen. 
Two volumes. 8vo. 932 pages. George H. Doran Company. $10. 
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- already appeared in Tue Dia. The first is indeed neither exactly 


a biography nor exactly a criticism but a “study in genius”—that is 
to say one of the numerous efforts in what calls itself modern 
psychology; though Mr Krutch, to do him justice, is not a mere 
slave to the usual jargon of that stuff. Mr Allen’s vast work con- 
tains very little pure criticism; but it has swallowed and in a man- 
ner digested almost all the biographical matter, which has accu- 
mulated in the all but full century that has elapsed since a couple 
of score copies of Tamerlane were published (if they can be said to 
have been published) in the most unbusinesslike fashion in the 
world by one of its most unbusinesslike poets but certainly not by 
one of its least. Of Miss Phillips’, more hereafter. 

The worst of it is that, by that strange pressure of ill fortune 
which still seems to rest on Poe, while Mr Krutch’s book is rather 
psychological in the modern sense than critical in the literary, Mr 
Allen’s is not only enormously long and rather carelessly written 
but constructed on a sort of system of “reconstruction” which may 
make it deceptive to a careless reader, and must make it exhausting 
in reading and unsatisfactory in result to any one who himself reads 
critically. In some respects his process is not uncritical: and he 
often warns his readers that such and such a statement is not to be 
trusted. But on the other hand the dangers of the “reconstructive” 
method are perhaps more fully illustrated in his book than in any 
other known to the present writer. One can never be sure when 
Catarina (the cat)—as she has every right to do really—walks 
across the room with her tail up, whether this rests on evidence or 
not. It becomes clear almost at once to any one whose experience 
has not only extended pretty widely in purely literary criticism but 
has overflowed into matters political, social (even juridical if not 
professionally then) that since, some fifty years ago, American 
curiosity was thoroughly aroused about this strange bard, “Reminis- 
cence” has been calling Invention to its aid, and Invention has been 
by no means so unmannerly as to turn a deaf ear to the calling. No 
one who has ever taken the slightest serious trouble about the mat- 
ter can doubt or deny the extreme untrustworthiness of long-dated 
memory, even when there is no special temptation to be untrust- 
worthy. There are things in this immense collection of actual 
evidence—mixed with endless “probablys” and “may haves” and 
“would haves” and so forth—which are queer. The story telling 
how, at Fordham, deputations of literary ladies came to ask to 
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have—not merely, it would appear, their own but others’ love-let- 
ters returned to them—is simply enough to turn one’s head. 

But on the whole, large as is the accretion of a sort of fact and 
still larger that of not impossible conjecture, one is left, bio- 
graphically speaking, with not very much more than one knew fifty 
years ago. It was always evident that Griswold was a spiteful 
person and probable that he was a liar: evident also that Poe was 
among the most injudicious of men—in matters of business and con- 
duct and money. As for what, towards the end of his book, Mr 
Allen, after laboriously collecting everything that seems to be 
known on the subject, calls the “mystery” of the relations of Poe 
with his foster-father or adopter or whatever one is to call Mr John 
Allan, the word is surely not quite applicable. That the conduct 
of neither was what it should have been, and that while that of 
Poe was decidedly wanting in head, Allan’s at least did not display 
a particularly good heart, are propositions scarcely to be disputed: 
but there is very little mystery about either. 

Into the physico-psycho-pathology which has taken to busying 
itself about this once more unfortunate poet one may be excused 
for not entering. That in almost every respect Poe was not a 
strictly normal person may be freely allowed: indeed it hath been 
held by them of old time that poets never are strictly normal per- 
sons. As far as his abnormality is a feature of his work it may be 
very properly touched on: but guesses—for there is no evidence 
on the subject—about his exact relations with his wife are surely 
superfluous as well as ill-mannered. His various earlier and later 
flirtations—with their remarkable results or no-results of being 
engaged to this widow to-day and t’other to-morrow—have nothing 
to do with literature at all, except that whether mixed up with the 
actual marriage or not they gave titles or even titular subjects to 
some of the most beautiful poems in English. His biographers 
seem to have agreed that in the ordinary sense Poe was never “in 
love” at all; or if he ever was it was with 


“That lost woman of his youth yet unpossessed” 


the original Helen (riot Mrs Whitman) of whom the other Helens 
and the Lenores and the Annies and the Annabels and the Ulalumes 
were at most what is meant by the admirable Greek word aroppora. 
These we call in Latin-English, “effluences”; perhaps one might 
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still better if more clumsily call the ladies “actress-representa- 
tives’ —with the difference that, while one actress represents many 
parts, these many actresses represented one original or perhaps no 
original at all but a creature of the poet’s own imagination—a 
thing not even of memory as one only, and in all the shiftings 
recognized as not merely unrealized but unrealizable. 

When, however, one turns from Mr Hervey Allen’s nine hun- 
dred pages to Miss Mary Phillips’ sixteen hundred, the sense of 
what in the old Scotch phrase are called “sinned mercies” —benefits 
neglected or misused—comes very strongly on one. The style is 
of itself one of the most singular that a rather copious reader has 
ever met with; and the immense length of the book is to a great 
extent due to the author’s extraordinary habit of describing fully 
and afresh in her text the name, titles, origin, et cetera, of her 
authority for everything she quotes usually with the odd addition, 
“This comes from” James or John Smith, M. A., etc., etc. Fur- 
ther the word “record” has with Miss Phillips a meaning or no 
meaning in speaking of which I apologize if it has a justification in 
American usage not as yet known tome. “On record,” unless used 
ironically, means with us that there is some solid documentary 
evidence concerning the matter. But with Miss Phillips “record” 
may mean a regularly proved statement of fact, a guess, a tradition, 
an opinion, and sometimes even an actual criticism and nothing 
more. Some dozen years ago, it seems, an ingenious person took it 
into his head to imagine a visit of Poe during his Philadelphia 
sojourn to a supposed home of his ancestors at “Povally” some- 
where up the country. The author of Israfel very properly gives a 
foot-note of a few lines to this flight of fancy with a warning that 
it is fancy. Miss Phillips gives it, with its descriptive and senti- 
mental details, sixteen pages and by way of finishing an innocent 
reader finishes herself by calling it “done as accurately as pos- 
sible.” That the “English Notes” of “Quarles Quickens” is taken 
to be Poe’s is not surprising for it does not seem to be impossible; 
though all the best authorities are against it. But exactly what 
Miss Phillips has got into her head about supposed contributions 
of Poe’s to Blackwood’s through the medium of the personage 
whom she dubs “Sir” Christopher North it is impossible to under- 
stand. It is at least interesting to be told that the recondite learn- 
ing of the Notes to some of Poe’s early poems is so far beyond 
what American libraries at the time could supply that he must 
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have made a voyage to The British Museum to get it. And it was 
of course impossible that a lady who reasons in the fashion we 
have seen would see any difficulty in that remarkable legend of 
the sailor Tuhey who inter alia took Poe on a casual yachting ex- 
pedition just outside Baltimore to Wexford—the actual Irish Wex- 
ford. To a biographer of this sort not only is “what the soldier 
said” evidence, but what somebody “records” that the soldier said 
to somebody else is ditto. 

It was a bad habit of English reviewers in Poe’s days to be rude 
to ladies’ books: and I have all my life endeavoured to refrain from 
anything of the kind: but really this enormous pair of volumes 
deserves a little plain speaking. It has one good point—a most 
lavish and often very useful allowance of “illustration” not merely 
portraits. The wicked Mrs Ellet who tormented the Poes so ap- 
pears to have been by no means ill-looking. But views of build- 
ings, town-maps, et cetera—like the constant and unnecessary de- 
tailed references to authorities in the text—are proof of an honesty 
which may not be exactly the best policy. It is the furthest excur- 
sion yet known to the present writer in a system of biographical 
writing which has lately been practised on both sides of the Atlantic 
and which may be called the conglomerate or galantine method. 
You put bits of what everybody has said about your subject all 
together as it were in another kind of “press” besides the printing 
one with hardly any attempt at critical arrangement, “extraction,” 
combination, and the like. In particular the device of including 
letters which Mason (if it was Mason) invented and Boswell popu- 
larized was a great thing: but it becomes a very doubtful one when 
the letters “condensed” by constant ........... -ing are rammed 
into the text. The result becomes simply indigestible. 

It must be clear that, in different degrees, this kind of biograph- 
ical investigation, though it strengthens in general the purely lit- 
erary criticism of the poet, weakens its own value by tempting 
to so much guess-work: and that we may turn to the consider- 
ation of the actual work of this benefactor who received so little 
benefaction; who had a royalty of fourpence a copy on poems 
which—though no doubt you can’t exactly evaluate poems in 
money—would have been cheap at any number of pounds; who 
might have taken almost certainly all but his earliest years as the 
point whence he 
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“Never had peace in the world sinsyne” ; 


and whose death took place in circumstances still, after all enquiry, 
more like one of the ghastliest of his own tales than an ordinary 
end. 

I hope there is neither impertinence nor disqualification for my 
present business in confessing that my admiration for Poe does 
not rest upon these tales—or only on a very few of them. Ligeia 
and The Fall of the House of Usher satisfy me: though both would 
be better if they were shorter. But the pieces which attempt 
humour like Loss of Breath and Mummy almost make me an anti- 
Poeite, while those of pure horror are not much more to my taste. 
And for the “detective” kind, in which he can claim some father- 
hood and an undoubted mastership and for which the latest nine- 
teenth and the earlier twentieth centuries have had so keen an 
appetite, I have no great affection. My pleasantest association 
with them is that, in early days, I remember English editions pre- 
senting us with a Gold Beetle instead of a Gold Bug. In its class 
The Descent into the Maelstroom is pretty faultless: and of the 
horrors I used I think to prefer The Cask of Amontillado. This 
may have been partly because I liked Amontillado, but so I do 
still: and I did not find the other day when I reread the story after 
many years, that I cared much for it. And even in the two ex: 
cepted ones—perhaps owing to the fact that one of them contains 
one of his very best poems and the other not the worst—I find 
myself worried by the thought “Why is not this poetry?” Now 
one of the first laws or cautions of criticism is “Never demand from 
any work something else than that which it presents itself as being, 
doing, offering. If you find that you can’t help this there is some- 
thing really wrong either with the writer or with you.” It must 
of course be left to third parties to decide which of these alternatives 
is here the case. 

Not to neglect what is, in a curiously complicated way, some- 
thing between poetry and prose—that is to say drama—we must 
have a word or two on Politian. It is almost needless to say, though 
impossible to omit the saying, that this curious piece owes much 
to Professor Mabbott for elucidating its subject, castigating its 
text, and in other ways making the study of it more profitable 
and easier. But neither this nor any addition at all probable could 
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much affect certain general conclusions about it. If we knew noth- 
ing about its date and authorship most fairly acute and well-in- 
formed critics would put it down, now or at any future time as well 
as for the last half century, as belonging to that singular period or 
division of English literature—ostensibly or formally theatrical— 
from which The Cenci shoots up like Ailsa Crag from the sea 
or the Wrekin from the flat country; which begins with Joanna 
Baillie and ends with Sir Henry Taylor and the sea whereof may 
be allowed a few islets—the plain, a hillock or two, like Milman’s 
Fazio and Talfourd’s Ion. It is perhaps a pity that Poe who is 
in some ways so like his contemporary Beddoes, did not attempt 
the Death’s Jest-book vein, but as it is one feels that he is not in his 
proper place. The few attempts at intermixed comedy are posi- 
tively bad; Politian personally is weak Byron and water; while 
the whole (and let no one say “But it isn’t a whole” for a few 
scenes will do) is non-dramatic. You cannot imagine it acted with 
any success. Now a play may, I suppose, be bad to read and yet 
good to act: but I can’t imagine it’s being good to read when it 
constantly suggests to the reader that it would be bad to act. 
When Lowell,’ or whoever it was, wrote “Mr Poe, the poet” 
the catch-sound of the words was no doubt, though not ill-natur- 
edly, intentionally the object of the conjunction. But one might, 
without extravagance, take it seriously. To say that if Poe was 
not a poet he was nothing would of course be extravagant. He is 
something more than a squadron-leader in the story-telling army: 
and I have myself, in books specially on the subject, done my little 
best to vindicate for him a higher place than has sometimes been 
allowed him both in general and in metrical criticism. But his 
extreme inequality, arising in the main from insufficient education, 
injures his work in both respects: and, except in the points where 
it touches his poetry nearest, his tale-telling is at most “prime amid 
peers.” As a poet he is absolutely alone. Lang gave him com- 
panions to a certain extent in William Morris and Gérard de 
Nerval; I have just suggested (again to a certain extent only) 
1 There was almost less bad blood between the two than between Poe and 
any other notable man of letters in his time and country. They principally 
disagreed about matters of prosody in which I venture to think that Poe 
was the nearer to the truth. But I have always been sorry that in more 
than one or two conversations which I had with Mr Lowell when he was 


in England in the ’eighties, Poe, so far as I can recollect, was never men- 
tioned. 
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Beddoes; but none of these is exactly of the same variety of the 
same species of the same kind. Nothing I think is a better specimen 
passage of “Mr Poe the poet’s” poetry, on the smallest scale and 
neglecting the cumulative effect of his best pieces as a whole, than 


the famous couplet in The Haunted Palace: 


“Banners, yellow, glorious, golden 
On its roof did float and flow” 


I have said of this in its strictly technical aspect that the trochees 
themselves “float and flow and settle with the soft slowness of 
snowflakes.” But there is a great deal more than this to be said. 
In the first place there is the extraordinary manipulation of the 
vowel-music—the contrast of the prominent sounds a and e once 
each and then a whole cascade of o in different forms of its sound, 
with the minor detail of the trisyllabic “glorious” (‘“gloryous” 
may be left to whosoever likes it) and its subtle connexion with the 
monosyllabic ending “flow.” All that is “music” in a way no 
doubt: and the additional effect given by the pause at each word 
of the first line may be such perhaps. But then there is appeal 
to a quite new sense—the sense of eyes of the mind, which insists 
for itself on the banners, the roof they float from, their colour, 
and their motion as they flow. You don’t want—unless you are 
the kind of creature for whom “movies” were made and whom they 
satisfy—any “‘illustration”’—the words make you see the things 
as they make you hear the music accompanying. And then there 
comes the tug of war between the two critical views of Poe and 
even between the two sections of his admirers. There is something 
more which is not music nor picture, but is begotten in some un- 
canny, though by no means unholy, way by each on the other— 
the poetic effluence—the charm only perceptible to that sense of 
poetry which merciful nature has not withheld from myriads 
though it has only granted the power of production which satisfies 
it to a few. 

Of course there is a certain kind of criticism which can amuse 
itself by shooting its arrows at the moon. For instance I think 
I have seen objections taken to the pacification of Psyche in 
Ulalume by kissing her, on the ground that Psyche means soul and 
you can’t kiss your or any soul. I am not myself so sure of the 
impossibility. Moreover, Poe addressed this Psyche as his “sister” 
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and you certainly can kiss your own sister. Also, I should myself 
say that this classification of body and soul as brother and sister 
was not exactly an unpoetical one in itself. But criticism of this 
sort is better non-suited than put to its trial on points. It is evi- 
dently a case of trying to light the blunt end of a match when 
chemical contact is required. 

A few more short instances may be demanded. One might per- 
haps make a touchstone of the conclusion of To Helen (the first) 
by asking, “Is it as it stands 


‘Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land’ 


the same as if it were written in continuous Alexandrine. 
‘Ah! Psyche, from the regions which are Holy Land’ ?” 


But that sample-item of what people are pleased, in this curious 
century of jargon, to call a questionnaire might be rather treach- 
erous. It is better perhaps not to take any example from The 
Raven: and The Bells have always disappointed me. The piece 
does not seem as if Poe had ever heard real o/d bells, which indeed 
is possible: and if the excellent Mrs Shew is to be believed the 
subject was suggested to, not imagined by him and started with 
rather childish stuff about “little silver bells’ and “heavy iron 
bells.” Poe in some of his moods would have been much more 
likely to shift the adjectives and might have made something of 
the shifting. 

But the three summits of his range—actually it would seem 
the latest as well as the highest of his exploits of climbing—For 
Annie, Ulalume, and Annabel Lee—are simply compact of “‘speci- 
mens,” besides showing at its best what has not yet been dwelt 
on—his wonderful power of working “out and up,” of crescendo 
and of producing an explosion after which there must be silence— 
a deliverance following which “there is namore to seyn.” Although 
instances of the same method, they are not in the slightest degree 
replicas; each is entirely independent of the others. 

Which of the three is “the best” it is unnecessary and probably 
unwise to enquire; perhaps there is not, except in mere quantity 
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any “better” or “best” in poetry: a thing is either poetry or it is 
not. It may be asked, “Is there no difference in intensity?’ and 
perhaps there is: but all these are much on a par there. For Annie 
might, though one is loth to say it would, be improved by curtail- 
ment. You know, if you possess the faculty of knowing, that the 
thing is working up to some point and that point may seem to be 
unduly—at least unkindly—delayed. This delay, too, gives chance 
to the danger which proverbially attends the sublime. The line 


“T am better at length” 


and indeed the whole stanza which it concludes offer “the sons of 
Belial” one of those “glorious times” which they seldom miss en- 
joying. But the magnificence of the first with its concluding 
couplet 


“And the fever called living 
Is conquered at last” 


should carry you over the second triumphantly to the first line of 
the third 


“And I rest so composedly” 


where the adverb is one of those single-word successes of which, 
considering the small bulk of his whole work in verse, Poe is so 
astonishingly full. 

If the next half dozen stanzas appeared alone one would cer- 
tainly not care so much for them as at present: in a ferociously 
judicial mood you might even lift the blue pencil. But you have 
to put that down again very soon, with never the least subsequent 
temptation to take it up, some time before you come to those famous 
“Puritan pansies” which might induce the stoutest Cavalier to 
make a name-truce at least with Puritanism. And then after this 
gracious overture comes the main and never thenceforward fail- 
ing rise of the piece—the introduction of Annie, and as it were 
the saturation of the poem with her presence and her actions and 
her name more and more to the end. 

Observe too how the fellow having got as it seemed the utmost 
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out of word-fitness with “composedly,” audaciously “does it again” 
in the same stanza with a repetition of that by the substitution 
of “contentedly”! 

I suppose—indeed I may have already hinted at the proposi- 
tion—that Ulalume is the pre-arranged and never to be wholly 
done away with battle-ground—the Belgium as it were of the 
Europe and not the Europe only of Poeian criticism. When Lang 
said fifty years ago that “it might require some moral courage to 
assert one’s belief that the poem has an excuse for its existence” 
he was by no means speaking in mere irony and still less convicting 
that curious thing of imagination, “Victorianism,” of one of its 
criminal follies. There were at least in England, plenty of people 
who thought Ulalume quite deserving of existence: and I have 
seen within the last few months an expression of opinion already 
referred to, if not in the exact words, that she is not. For my own 
part, critical or not as the Gods or the demons have made me, I 
cannot find speck or flaw in it except that the name, capital for a 
poem, does not seem to me capital for a girl, and one other pos- 
sible superfluity, of which presently. All the names, including 
Ulalume itself with the gloss I have given, and allowing the special- 
ization in rhyme to Auber, suit: there ought to be a Mount Yaanek, 
if there is not. The singular motion, as of a heavy-laden charger 
strongly bitted, which he has put on his anapaestic metre; the 
streak of charm introduced into the dreariness by the presence of 
Psyche, the “sisterly” Psyche; the amazing stanza which concludes 
with what is a sort of motto-distich for Poe— 


**Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn” ; 


anc any number of his marvellous single words, the most mar- 
veilous of which is the “immemorial” at the very heart and centre 
of the first stanza—ail these things are there and a great deal 
more. If anybody says that it would be better without the last 
stanza I don’t know that I care to argue the point. 

But if a critic need not be exactly a Zoilus to suggest thinning 
in For Annie and lopping in Ulalume, he is lost if he even thinks 
of the shears in connexion with Annabel Lee. I can imagine a 
very very poor creature saying, no doubt with perfect truth, that 
the verb “to covet” will only take an accusative after it and not 
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like “grudge” or “envy” a sort of ablative in the literal sense of 
that word or dative in the technical as well. One would pat his 
head and say, “Yes! Yes!” It was perhaps a whim that made 
Poe wrench the metre a little, without any need or profit, by putting 
“chilling” at the end of a line. But these are almost beauty-spots 
—if in the miraculous rush and blaze of the whole thing they are 
anything at all—the rush that takes one’s breath away and the 
blaze that dazzles one’s sight. I am happy enough to have read a 
not inconsiderable proportion of the poetry which has been vouch- 
safed to the world in the two great ancient and a few modern 
languages, with a large amount of sometimes tolerable verse. Of 
the latter we need say no more while giving it its own honour in 
the degree in which it may deserve it. Of the poetry there are 
many kinds: and in each kind there are degrees of glory. But in 
its own kind I know nothing that can beat, if I know anything 
that can equal, Annabel Lee. It begins quite quietly but with a 
motion of gathering speed and a sort of flicker of light and glow 
of heat: and these things quicken and brighten and grow till they 
finish in the last stanza, that incomparable explosion of rapturous 
regret that towers to the stars and sinks to the sea. 

This however is no doubt terribly like fine writing, which is not 
my trade. Let us therefore conclude with perfectly plain prose. 
Some fifty years ago I was not allowed in England to call Poe “of 
the first order of poets”; fifty years after that I am able by kind 
permission of Tue D1az to call him so in his own country. 

By what arguments this position was originally supported I 
cannot exactly say, for except the passage which Lang quoted I 
do not know what became of my rejected address. If I could not 
say with Landor that God is the only person of whom I would 
ask a thing twice, I certainly should not like to offer the same thing 
a second time, even to the most different person, after it had been 
once rejected. But I can sum up what has been here said shortly 
enough. A poet of the first order must be able to satisfy both the 
ears and the eyes of the mind; and beyond, though through, this 
satisfaction he must give the indefinable but by the right recipients 
unmistakable poetic “effluence,” “emanation,” or whatever you like 
to call it. 

For me and for my house Poe does this. 








OLD RED 
BY PAUL E. TRACY 


URROUNDED by a glistening sea of snow, they stood motion- 
less—a small band of shaggy horses drawn up against the 
fence-posts, looking forward, mildly expectant—as though aboard 
a ferry-boat, hoping to see some distant shore which persistently 
refused to appear. 

Frozen stiff, an ocean-like expanse of snow and foam lay over 
the valley and up the dark flanks of the mountain, spreading over 
the ridges in long, white breakers. The horses had been schooled 
to patience by five winters spent in this mountain fastness. They 
knew that feeding time, which came twice a day, was not to be 
hurried by any sort of activity—by impatient sallies around the 
corral or by nipping at each other. 

A magpie lighted silently on a fence-post and ruffled out his 
greenish-black plumage interspersed with white. Slowly a horse 
turned his head in the bird’s direction, the bell on the horse’s 
neck giving forth a single, subdued note. The magpie gravely 
changed its position on the pole and allowed its long, black tail 
to hang dejectedly down. The belled horse continued to gaze— 
uncomprehendingly—its lower lip twitching and trembling ir- 
resolutely. Then suddenly, the magpie flew to a small barn near by 
and disappeared through the open door. The bell sounded its one 
melancholy note as the horse turned his head again to its former 
position. 

A sudden, unanimous pricking forward of ears signified the ap- 
proach of the feeder, a medium-sized man on skis who balanced 
a light pole in his hands. Stepping off the skis, he clapped them 
together and stuck them upright in the snow. This was the cue for 
the horses to begin moving around in the corral to the accompani- 
ment of the bell. 

The man began his work by chopping the ice out of the horse- 
trough and filling it with water from a covered well. A light 
vapour arose from the clear water as it surged to and fro in the 
narrow wooden trough. He then stalked to the barn, frightening 
the magpie, which fluttered out hurriedly and tock wing towards 
the dark fringe of pines on the edge of the valley. The man stood 
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in the open door looking at something on the ground between the 
stalls. Presently he picked up a snow-shovel and a pitchfork and 
retraced his tracks. Climbing upon a loaf-like mound, he un- 
covered a stack of timothy hay and began distributing it for the 
horses impartially upon the discoloured floor of the corral. Occa- 
sionally he stopped and looked down the sunken road which led 
across the valley, straining his ears as if for some particular sound. 
Now and then he pulled off his canvas gloves and blew softly on 
his fingers. 

A team and sled soon appeared fighting its way through the 
deep snow. Bells tinkled faintly in the winter air. 

The man feeding the horses returned the shovel and fork to the 
rude shelter, then stood meditatively before some object lying be- 
tween the stalls. He was thus engrossed as the neighbour’s team 
came abreast of the stable. 

“Howdy, Henry,” said the driver as he climbed stiffly over the 
edge of the sled and began to beat his arms against his body. He 
was a small, black-eyed man of forty-five, in a large, sheep-skin 
coat. On his feet were felt socks and rubber pacs. 

“Howdy, Oliver,” returned the other man. “I was just won- 
dering if that hole I dug is long enough. He is stretched out some- 
thing scandalous, and stiffer’n a mackerel.” 

The teamster stepped to the stable door and looked in thought- 
fully. Then he said: “It will be some job to get him out of this 
here door, with his legs all spraddled out like that.” 

“Jack will be here soon,” answered Henry—“at least, he said he 
would.” Then carefully wiping a drop of water from his nose with 
his glove, he added: “I dug that hole three paces long by two wide. 
It was all in frozen clay and boulders—a hell of a job. It drifted 
full of snow, chuck full, four different times.” 

“Why in tarnation is Jack so set on burying the old pelter any- 
how ?” asked the driver, thumping his chest again. 

“Oh well,” said the other man, “Jack is queer, you know. He 
looked real queer when I said I could use his dead horse for coyote 
bait. He said his horses were his best friends and that they had 
always stood by him. He allowed he might die some day himself. 
He allowed he didn’t want no coyotes eating off’n him.” 

“Seems as if everybody is queer up in this God-forsaken coun- 
try,” said Oliver, as he produced a box of snuff and plastered a 
black, stringy wad of it under his upper lip. 

“How is your hay holding out?” queried the other. 
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“I opened a new stack yesterday and found it spoiled half-way 
down.” “Those late fall rains,”’ he added. 

The trail-making began. Oliver drove his team out into the 
white, unbroken blanket where they plunged and wallowed 
drunkenly. At each resting period the men conversed. 

“Fred Hanks was poisoned again last week,” declared Oliver, 
giving a short, cynical laugh. Fred Hanks was an old bachelor 
who had been waiting twenty years for the price of his land to rise. 
Ever so often he would appear at a neighbour’s door in a thoroughly 
frightened condition and declare that someone had maliciously 
poisoned him. He would then remain at the neighbour’s house as 
long as possible to recuperate. 

“How long this time?” asked the feeder watching the steam rise 
from the puffing horses. 

“Two days. Then I hinted that we needed a little wood split 
up and Fred went home.” 

At length the team broke the road through, to the grave. The 
puffing horses snorted curiously at the black pit yawning in the 
snow. The two men drew up beside the edge and the teamster spat 
into the hole. “Almost any one would natcherly imagine he had 
been poisoned who had to eat Fred’s cooking very long,” he said, 
grimly. 

“I figgered,” said the feeder, unmindful of the other man’s re- 
marks, “that we had better crowd his head into that far corner, 
that’s why I hollered it out that way.” 

When the road to the grave had been made, Jack Whitman 
appeared—the owner of the “ranch”—a spare man in a wide- 
brimmed sombrero, with walrus whiskers from which tiny icicles 
depended. The other men showed a proper deference to Mr Whit- 
man, who now took charge of the burial in a business-like manner, 
and the frozen horse whom he spoke of affectionately as Old Red, 
was reared over on his back and pulled out of the stable. This was 
attended by no small amount of snorting and uneasiness on the part 
of the live horses. They left their hay and, thrusting sharp ears 
forward, blew out their frosty breath in shrill whistles. The bell 
clanged noisily. 

With this bell and whistle accompaniment, the funeral proces- 
sion proceeded down the new-made trail, the dead horse’s legs mak- 
ing erratic gouges in the dry snow-banks. The grave proved large 
enough and as the horse was pried over into it and his legs were 
poked into place, the black-eyed teamster made the observation that 
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he fit like the pocket in a shirt. Mr Whitman remained silent. 
The horse was then covered over and the men made their way back 
to the stable. 

Mr Whitman drew out a wallet, and when terms had been 
agreed upon, he paid for the services of the team, the driver, and 
the grave-digger. After examining the other horses with solicitude 
and enquiring about the hay, he said wearily: “Well, I must be on 
my way back. The stage will leave in two hours,” and with a 
word of parting, he slouched off rapidly on his skis. 

Mr Whitman raised hay on his “ranch” during the short summer 
to feed to his horses during the long winter. In winter he hired a 
man to feed them so that he might earn the funds necessary for 
keeping himself and the feeder going. This winter he was driving 
the stage to Burgdorf and carrying the mail. To-day he had pur- 
posely gone without sleep in order to mush the five miles to his 
“ranch” to bury Old Red. He was now on his way back. 

“Tt took about all Jack had,” observed the feeder, carefully 
putting his cash away in a clumsy, leather money-belt which he 
wore next to his skin and which had evidently been empty for a 
considerable time. 

“Well, I can’t quite figger him out,” said the teamster. “Why 
should he want to bury an old horse and pay out real money for it, 
too?” Oliver was puzzled. Presently he voiced his conviction: “As 
I was saying, it does seem as if most everybody up here is queer.” 

And with that he pulled out a woman’s stocking, drew it down 
over his ears, wadded the leg and foot up under his cap, and drove 
away. 

The other man leisurely drew up a few buckets of water and 
poured them into the horse-trough. When he was sure the other 
men were out of sight he fished an old mouth-organ out of his coat 
and pushed back his cap. Then seating himself on the edge of the 
trough, he began to play Turkey in the Straw patting the snow with 
a huge foot in a felt boot. 

When the desire for harmony had been satisfied, he arose and 
went to his skis; and before long he too had disappeared. 


Having finished their timothy hay, the small band of shaggy 
horses drew themselves up again before the fence-posts in the little 
corral which resembled a ferry-boat traversing an ocean of frozen 
foam. While they stood looking forward, a magpie lighted on a 
fence-post and ruffled out his black-and-white plumage. One of 
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the horses turned slowly to look at the bird and the bell sent forth a 
feeble, muffled clank. The horse stared at the bird, seeming to 
understand the futility of its presence. The bird gravely regarded 
the entire group for a moment, then flew to the stable, and entered 
the open door. The horse mechanically turned his head and the 
bell sounded again. 

Then all was silent. It was growing dark. Snow began to fall. 


CALLING IN THE CAT 


BY ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Now from the dark a deeper dark 
The cat slides 

Furtive and aware 

His eyes still shine with meteor spark 
The cold dew weights his hair. 
Suspicious 

Hesitant he comes 

Stepping morosely from the night 
Held but repelled 

Repelled but held 

By lamp and firelight. 

Now call your blandest 

Offer up 

The sacrifice of meat 

And snare the wandering soul with greeds 
Lure him to drink and eat 

And he will walk fastidiously 

Into the trap of old 

With feet that still smell delicately 
Of withered ferns and mould. 








THE THREE WISE MEN. BY GRETE BILGER 











WORSHIPPERS OF THE CHRIST CHILD. BY GRETE BILGER 
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FORBIDDEN FRUITS. BY GRETE BILGER 























LOGICAL FORM AND SOCIAL SALVATION 
BY H. M. KALLEN 


OD, said Plato, geometrizes, and almost a worship of such 

mathematics as was available to his time is an idiosyncrasy 
of his thought. If the most recent critics are to be trusted, the arts 
of the Greeks were also products of geometrification; the godhead 
of Apollo was brought to earth over the pons asinorum of Pythag- 
oras. The rich and manifold eyefilling world was however too 
moving to Greek hearts, too dear to their minds ever to be levelled 
down in abstract mathematical patterns; the logical perfection of 
geometry could never replace the living excellence of humanity. 
Only once, between their times and ours, did it do so. This was 
in the heyday of Arab civilization. Forbidden by a commandment 
from Allah to represent the visible world, the Arab craftsmen 
undertook to present visibly its visible geometric ground-plans. 
Their philosophers developed algebra and renewed mathematics and 
their philosophy was a mysticism justified by dialectic. What, most 
characteristically, the spirit of Arab art is known by, is that 
purely geometrical intricated loveliness we call the arabesque. 

Since the Arabs, our own time is the first in which geometry 
dominates vision. With us, however, the forms of mathematics 
do not replace the shapes of reality. With us mathematical forms 
distort the shapes of reality. Sculptors and painters effectuate what 
the first modern philosophers only aspired to; they treat of human 
nature and the world it lives in as if they were made up of planes 
and lines and angles. The followers of Nevinson and Brancusi 
fulfil in the show-windows of our shops and on the walls of our 
galleries the ambitions of Descartes or Spinoza. 

This distortion of the real by geometry is not the consequence 
of a taboo on reality from high heaven. It is the fruit of a fascina- 
tion exercised upon the eye of the body by the patterns of machines; 
upon the mind’s eye, by the formal logic of the sciences. Its theo- 
retic expression for practising artists is to be found in the work 


Note: Papers of Bertrand Russell. Selected and with a Special Introduc- 
tion by Bertrand Russell. 16mo. 390 pages. The Modern Library, Inc. 
95 cents. The introduction prefixed to this volume appeared in Tue 
Dist, September 1927, under the title Things That Have Moulded Me. 
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of such men as Samuel Colman, Denman Ross, and Jay Hambidge. 
Its philosophical homologue, comparable to what Plato was for 
the Greeks, or Al Ghazzali or Ibn Sina for the Arabs, is to be found 
in the dialectical transformations of reality accomplished by the 
work of the new sect of philosophers of whom Mr Bertrand Russell 
is, if not the leader, the spiritual father. 

The instruments whereby their transformations are effected 
derive from mathematics and the physical sciences. By means of 
them these philosophers create a new kind of “realism” which is 
to philosophy what cubism is to art. To a large degree this new 
realism owes its teachings and technique to Mr Russell who, at 
the age of eighteen, was so disturbed by the weakness of John 
Stuart Mill’s arguments in favour of believing in geometry and 
arithmetic that he set himself the task of finding whatever ascer- 
tainable grounds there were for regarding mathematics as true. 
Twenty years and longer he kept at it, with the result: “the main 
question remained, of course, unanswered ; but incidentally we [he 
had a fellow worker in Dr A. N. Whitehead, who has come out of 
it with a contrasting philosophy] had been led to the invention of 
a new method in philosophy and a new branch of mathematics.” 
The method substitutes the neutral, generalized P’s and Q’s of the 
mathematician for the somewhat more lively concepts of the 
metaphysician, and the precise patterns of mathematical procedure 
for the looser logic of the dialectic of convention. It is a super- 
logic, created by a searching analysis of the logic of mathematics 
and then by a sifting of the logic of this logic. In its mould any 
view of the world, any system of religion or science or philosophy, 
can be exhibited as an intricate pattern of relationships of P’s and 
Q’s, with every transition from assumed premiss to necessary con- 
clusion explicitly shown and infallibly set down. Have a look at 
whatever page you will of the Principia Mathematica which Messrs 
Russell and Whitehead completed in 1910: you will see an 
intricated geometrical loveliness of black marks on white paper 
which as an ordinary professor of mathematics you could hardly 
read, so compact is it with symbols new and strange. These the 
generations of philosophers have so far refused even to learn. But 
their sequence moves the eye as might the arrangement of a poem 
from someone like Mr E. E. Cummings, by some suggestion of a 
hidden intent behind the outward pattern, some hint of a dialectical 
arabesque of mutually sustaining meanings, self-contained and self- 
containing, in the void. 
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Logistics, as this discipline is now called, was, and is an art 
to practise. To Mr Russell it was dialectic mystically appreciated 
and yielded the superlative of existence: “To reconcile us, by the 
exhibition of its awful beauty to the reign of fate . . . is the task 
of tragedy. But mathematics takes us still farther from what is 
human, into the region of absolute necessity, to which not only the 
actual world but every possible world must conform; and even here 
it builds a habitation, or rather finds a habitation eternally standing 
where our ideals are fully satisfied and our best hopes are not 
thwarted. . . . The true spirit of delight, the exaltation, the sense 
of being more than man, which is the touchstone of the highest ex- 
cellence, is to be found in mathematics as surely as in poetry.” 

The Serpent that destroyed Eden for him Mr Russell declares 
to have been the Great War. He names it as the chief of “the 
causes which have made my present style of writing different from 
that of earlier years.” 

But to one friendly and sympathetic reader, at least, it is not 
the style of his writings that has changed so much as the subject. 
And the subject has not changed in kind but in mass. Mr Russell 
was always a moralist as well as a logician; he always wrote on 
ethics as well as philosophy; a little on ethics, much on philosophy. 
Now he writes more on ethics and not quite so much on philosophy. 
And to me he seems to write as he used to write, only—more so: 
with the same clearness and distinctness of ideas, the same lucid 
articulateness of argument, the same debater’s penetration in 
making points, the same clean, clear, hard outlines, as of a dialecti- 
cal Amy Lowell. And also—the same razor thinness of the mathe- 
matician, the same instancy, the same bi-dimensionality, the same 
lack of volume and perspective. The war may have forced upon 
Mr Russell the fruit of the tree and compelled him to look at 
human nature, but it can hardly be said to have brought about a 
change in his own. Beginning with Why Men Fight, published in 
1916, he has written a whole array of works, those that deal with 
the qualities of men, with civilization and with what to do about 
it, being mixed in with those that deal with atoms, with relativity, 
with matter. His way of talking about the first kind seems in no 
essential different from his way of talking about the second kind, 
nor from his way in the books—excepting always the Principia 
Mathematica—unrepresented in this volume of selections. 

I cannot help suspecting that Mr Russell has mistaken a change 
in overt belief for a change in temper and attitude. Because of 
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the war, perhaps, his intellectual sensibilities, like a spectator at 
the play, have discerned that doubt is preferable to dogmatism, 
In the sciences, he now says, the empirical outlook has diminished 
the authority of logic, which only “liberates the imagination as 
to what the world may be; it refuses to legislate as to what the 
world is.” Mr Russell’s own logic, however—precisely because 
of his concern about what may be—does legislate as to what the 
world is. He adjudges it chaotic and cruel. Concerning its regen- 
eration he declares “there is no one key. . . . It is necessary to 
embrace all life and all science. Europe, Asia and America, physics, 
biology and psychology.” Yet, because he cares about it much as 
he cares about the joys of mathematics his own proposals for regen- 
eration ring with the finality of a judgement and move with dialectic 
inevitability from doubtful premiss to inescapable conclusion. | 
say, doubtful premiss. For the premiss must of necessity be selected 
and abstracted; in experience it never has the sharpness and the 
purity that it needs for dialectic. Once chosen, it ceases to be an 
event or a condition and becomes a schema; the conclusions it 
implies dialectically are not the conclusions it leads to practically 
—as any student of history knows. 

So the quality of thinness in Mr Russell’s thinking comes to be. 
Sheer antitheses like “creative” and “possessive” instincts do not 
obtain in human nature, in which every impulse is mixed with every 
other, and each action is a resultant of the whole personality. 
Utter confrontations, such as Mr Russell imputes to capitalist and 
communist industrialism and imperialist and _ self-determining 
nationalism (these, he says, are the causes of our present chaos) do 
not occur. Too many other institutions and passions are mixed in, 
too subtly, too variously, too complexly ; and as to which shall rule 
there is no telling. Chaos itself is a relative term, and if the 
modern world is called a chaos, it is so called in the light of what 
is believed to be a more orderly past or what is hoped for as a more 
orderly future. Whether such a light shall be ignis fatuus or illu- 
mination is a matter of taste. Human traits do not share the 
separateness and distinctness of the words that count them, nor 
can the living personality which is their compenetration be equated 
with the geometrified abstraction resulting from the combination 
of the counters. 

Humanitarian, but non-human, all too non-human! is the com- 
ment of my ruminative mind, as I read these choice bits that Mr 
Russell has assembled from his own works. The figure of destiny 
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here presented seems somehow more peculiarly angular and arith- 
metical than Bentham’s calculus of happiness. I think of a remark 
of Russell’s own, in his essay on the Elements of Ethics: “the 
philosopher bent upon the construction of a system is inclined to 
simplify the facts unduly . . . and to twist them into a form in 
which they can all be deduced from one or two general principles. 
The moralist . . . being primarily concerned with conduct, tends 
. . » to value the actions men ought to perform more than the ends 
which such actions serve.” Mr Russell is both a philosopher and 
a moralist. 

But this is not all. If it were, his achievements in philosophy and 
in mathematics would have won the recognition of the specialists, 
but the hosts of the intelligentsia would have passed him by un- 
marked. To the intellectual masses, sick with doubt of old faiths 
and hungry for a new one, Russell is a watchman, telling of the 
night. To the qualities of the philosopher there have been joined 
for him those of the prophet. In his books the far and cool dry 
light of pure reason can burn red with righteous indignation, flash 
electric with wit, or glow to a white heat of ardour for what he sees 
as true or desirable; pure logic and puritan emotion fuse in a fire- 
work of radicalism and rebellion, establishing its momentary lumi- 
nous pattern in the all-enfolding dark. Withal, there is an aristo- 
cratic carelessness in his posture before the world. His deliverances 
are stark; their form is assurance, their felicity persuasiveness. 
Thus, he imparts the finish of fine art to moral fervour, the dis- 
tinction of intellectuality to the urge for reformation, and invests 
radicalism, which is otherwise either angry or unctuous, with logi- 
cal good form. In his utterances, the evil he denounces seems so 
plainly evil, the good he recommends so clearly good! How 
should men not take his philosophy as a chart of the way of life 
for them, how should they not be sure at last what to abandon and 
what to seek? Miultitudinous and doubtful and confused as the 
way in fact may be, the chart is single and simple and sure. To 
me, as a picture of the way, it looks more like a projection by a 
cubist than an elevation by a map-maker. But to the hearts of 
many brave and hopeful men and women of our time, the phi- 
losophy of Bertrand Russell, whatever he himself intended, is not 
a vision of the way of life but a plan for passing over it, a summa 
of salvation in a world laid out by mathematical logic and worked 
by automatic machines. 





THREE PAGES FOR AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
(For G. B. D.) 


BY R. ELLSWORTH LARSSON 


listen 


in the bleak 
season 

I have heard 

after the final 
dissonance of notes 
fumbled by all four winds 
as a full 
dull chord of freezing silence 
quick to drop from high 
immemorably thick leavage 
of the night 
like the twitching 
body of an ape 
the word 


pronounced 
as memory of a word 
once heard 


heard and foreseen embedded in 
some undated day as final basis 
of a quickly bent 

spent arc of sharp 

infinitesimal progress 

through the dark 


II 


listen 


in the bleak season 
I have heard 
after the final 
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dissonance of notes 
fumbled by all 
four winds 

a word 


with only 
sudden thickening of heart 
and only sudden shuffling of 
the step 
as sign of the event 


III 


listen 


in these decaying 
days 


in these bleak seasons 
when the flesh 
unmeshed falls from me 
flake by flake 
as light falls from the walls 
of this 
my discontented house 


not to 
the gods 
the words that have 
as rind and symbol 
this carved 
unsigned undated stone 
do I 


make incantations 


but in the marrow 
of my narrow house ; 
and in the marrow 
of my bone 

alone I conjure as a song 

all long 
drawn secret syllables that are 
the magic of your name 
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and when the flesh has fallen 
to the core 

your name shall be more freely 
in the rarer 

altitudes than air 


until 
it shall again recall 
all atoms of my flesh about it 
as inevitable core 


IV 


and in 
the morning then 
I came 


the world 
collapsed about me 
like a tent 
in which I ran and rattled 
loosely like one lone 
closecurled closefurled 
and closezoned thought 
within an empty brain 


and in 
the morning then 
I came 


bringing 
my ashes warmly in an urn 
again 
O yet yet yet again 
immortally to bury them 
in the deep 
and fragrant forests of your name 
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THE FANCIFUL COUNTRYMAN 
BY H. E. ALLEN 


NE winter Billie Appleyard went up to town as a groom in the 
service of the gentleman who was the shooting tenant at 
‘the hall in his native village. He did not stay long, but that was 
not surprising, for he had already taken a turn at most of the 
various occupations offered in the almost amphibious settlement 
on the East Anglian coast which was his home. He had been a 
boatman on the fresh waters, had made several voyages in the her- 
ring boats up to the Scotch Coast and the Orkneys, and before he 
went to London he was bullock-tender in the hereditary service at 
the Hall Farm, where his father was head team-man. “He fare 
extra sharp,” said his mother the Sunday evening after he had left 
for London, as she and her husband sat together in the front room 
in their Sunday clothes. They looked large and comfortable in 
their heavy old chairs, but a depressed expression could be dis- 
cerned on their countenances, and Mrs Appleyard spoke with an 
unwonted heaviness in her smooth, soft voice. “See how Billa 
get on however he tarn,” she said, turning her broad, fair face 
to her husband. “He’s that sharp at the wark it’s a rum job he 
can’t be a bit sharper and see what’s gain. What ever make him 
that oneasa? He’s the masterest boy for a change I ever did see. 
He look different from the rest and he fare different.” She spoke 
almost with animosity, as if Billie’s small stature and generally 
brown colouring were responsible for his vagaries. Her husband 
smoked silently on, and the thoughts of both the old people seemed 
to be focused on the bright play of fire in the little grate. 

“Billa’s a wonderful still boy,” said the father after a moment, 
in his rough genial tones. “We can’t tell what he have got in 
his headpiece. He ain’t never ben one to sit on his back-side; hard 
wark don’t flinch him, and he’s never a-roisterin’ and do. I don’t 
onderstond him, mother, and when I don’t onderstond I don’t say.” 

He slowly puffed again at his pipe, turned his shaggy, weather- 
beaten face to the fire, and his keen brown eyes, sole link with 
Billie, resumed their intent gaze at the play of flame. 
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“He give no presentiment,” his wife quickly responded. “He 
fair muddle me,” she continued sadly. ‘We ain’t never used our 
children to no fancies, but Billa fare allus to be set on some fancy 
or other. That make him act simple, but he don’t fare simple.” 
She sat looking at her husband almost appealingly. He took out 
his pipe and turned to her slowly. 

“Don’t yo’ forget Em’la Woods, mother,” he said gently. “He's 
clear o’ that scrape, and to marry into that lot would ha’ ben the 
downfall of ony man.” 

“A fam’la what hov allus ben on the parish,” took up his wife, 
brightening a little, “what’s started half the queer warks and the 
nonsense a-going about. It’s a rum job when a rare pretta gel 
like that generate in that kind of a fam’la. She’s sartin to do de- 
struction among the boys. That she be. And it wor a rum job her 
makin’ a laugh o’ Billa that-a-way,” she concluded, relapsing into 
her gloom almost sullenly. 

“Pay you no regard to that now, mother,” went on her husband. 
“A gel like that’ll do a deal more depredations after she be married 
than what she did afore. That there gentleman pedlar ha’ bit off 
more nor what he can champ,” and he chuckled as if to change the 
tone; then, seeing his wife still moodily staring into the fire, he 
rose and slapped her back. 

“Bed-time, mother. Don’t you fret over this one. You'll bring 
him to port right enow, same as you have the rest,” and he set 
about the bed-time operations, till his strong suggestive impulse 
reached her, and she rose and joined him. In silence they wound 
up the clock, pulled apart the fire, put out the cat, bolted the doors, 
and changed the lamp for a candle. The husband smiled when he 
saw his wife yawn and sway a little, as she started before him up 
the precipitous twist of the narrow stairs. “I now wish Billa had 
took up with a nice gel here a’ter his misfortune. “Twould ha’ 
settled him,” she said drowsily, as she settled herself to undress. 

The truth was that Billie’s departure for London was the sign 
that he was regaining his mental health after the shock given by 
his jilting. All his life he had required something more to satisfy 
him than activity, and creature comfort. His mother was right; 
he had, as it were, an extra sense, his fancy, which had to be nour- 
ished. So he changed occupation when he had learned all that 
any life could teach him, and so, when his fancy was taken by 
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Emily Woods, her entrancing fairness fed his infatuation longer 
than would have been possible to another man. He was both 
lover and champion. In those days he had a heart full of joy, 
trust, and expectancy, and under the influence of Emily’s soft 
silence, his tongue was loosened. After the country fashion they 
courted along the lanes and foot-paths and against the stiles. When 
he saw his mother’s distressed looks and once or twice listened to 
her timid insinuations on the subject of Emily’s character, his jaw 
would set, and he would determine that if they could not live in 
peace in their native parish he would take Emily to America, to be 
as free of his family and of hers as they were when they walked 
out. “’Tain’t no good a-mobbin’ him, mother,” his father said 
gently one day when Billie had left the tea-table abruptly, to escape 
her eager narratives on the subject of the Woods’s. “He won’t 
alter. He don’t care a ding what be the black warks of the fam’la. 
He want the gel.” Near Christmas the cottage was engaged and, 
when Billie went to sea, he left Emily money to buy the furniture. 
The herrings were not running well and they had to go far up the 
coast to get their “crans.” The Mollie Ann was still out when 
Billie’s first banns were read, but two days later she came to port, 
“made up,” and all impatience Billie bicycled home with his share 
of the profits in his pocket. 

His home lay on his way to Emily’s, and he stopped a second to 
drop his bundle. As he appeared at the backdoor, his mother stood 
“washing up” at the kitchen table. At sight of him her face 
wrinkled with feeling, tears started from her eyes, and her breast 
began to heave. She did not speak, only gazed at her son with an 
intense look of misery and affection. 

“What ever’s up, mother?” he exclaimed, shocked out of his 
haste. Then his mother began to sob. “She hov left you, my man. 
Gone off with that feller what sold gimcracks. “Twas the mona 
you left what done it, and the banns wor all read reg’lar. My poor 
Billa, she have put sumpun on you and made a laugh o’ you.” 
Here she broke down entirely and sank on a chair, covering her 
face with her apron. And it was the strange necessity of Billie 
to clear his swimming vision, nerve his congealing heart, and com- 
fort his mother for his betrayal by the girl whom he had loved 
and she had hated. 

“Don’t upset yourself, mother,” he said huskily. “’Twill make 
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you queer. It’s my trouble right enow. *Tain’t yours. There now, 
be you easa,” and he grasped her wet hand, soaked from the dish- 
water and spattered with tears. 

His father’s shadow darkened the door-way and Billie went out, 
As he turned, with the curious short-sightedness of grief he noticed 
that the dish-water had stopped steaming while it was still white 
and clear, and Dot, the black cat, was on the hearth-rug method- 
ically washing her face. The whole room bit into Billie's 
consciousness as if it were hostile, but the world beyond was dis- 
sol ving. 

He stepped into the open and brought his bicycle past the cab- 
bages to the shed where it was kept. He was conscious of a gigantic 
pulse throbbing through him, something unexpected, and quite out 
of proportion to his human frame. He struck back through the 
rough grass towards the marsh and, when a barrier of gorse had 
been raised behind him, he threw himself down sobbing. He felt 
no anger against Emily and the pedlar, but it seemed to him as 
if she had died; that exquisite image which he had loved had sud- 
denly been dissipated, as if after all it had been only a ghostly 
visitant all the time. Indeed, he was shaken as if he had suffered 
uncanny supernatural contact. 

And in the days that followed he seemed to feel all through his 
being the noxious effects of having entertained his fancy for Emily. 
It was not that he was acutely suffering so much as that he had 
aged. He kept much at home, and he even consented to give up 
the sea, when his father after a time timidly remarked that the 
master was looking for another hand on the farm. Before the year 
was up he became bullock-tender, but one day when he heard that 
a groom was wanted for London, he presented himself and was 
gone. He had not yet found his anchor in the world, and as soon as 
his nature began to recover from the shock which he had received, he 
began to crave the interest that came to him with new work. 
He was saddened for a moment to leave his mother so gloomy, but 
as he travelled towards London, he was soon exhilarated by the 
very rattle of the train. 

But a shadow fell on him once he entered the town; the brick 
and stone cramped and disgusted him. “Even the brick here’s 
mould-colour,” he thought as he penetrated deeper and deeper into 
the vastness of London. He missed the clear redness of the brick at 
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home, as much as he missed the open spaces and the trees. When 
he entered the region of squares and of tall pilastered houses, his 
spirits revived. The town was noble after all, but he soon found 
town grandeur cramping: formality was the order of his master’s 
household. “I should ha’ gone to America,” he said to himself, in 
a few days. “I’m sick o’ kings and courts.” He had never before 
known how humble he was, for at home he was in immediate touch 
with his equals, or less, which to a genial nature is usually enough 
to secure a happy unconsciousness of class altogether. 

The servants’ hall was something that he had not reckoned on. 
There was a preponderance of females and, since his misfortune, 
Billie had lived after the manner of one too old or too young for 
gallantry. He wished that he had never come to London when, 
at the first supper, the servants’ hall loudly dubbed him the 
“dumpling,” after the usual nickname of his county. Nicknames 
were general among the men working together at home, and he 
had always been “Browna,” but to put a new nickname on a grown 
man he felt to be an indignity. He did not explode during his in- 
tercourse with his fellow servants, but grew almost sullen. In 
all the relations of his new life he felt cramped in spirit, and his 
town attire cramped his body. But his pride would not let him 
give notice at once. 

In a day or two he began to distinguish details in the general stir 
of humanity about him, and, in his general discomfort, it was 
notable how warmly he could approve the upper housemaid, Jennie. 
He noticed her first on a February day when he came in to tea to 
find a little glass of crocuses in the centre of the table. It was the 
season when the lengthened days still seemed rare and precious, 
and tea by sunlight was a delightful miracle. In the thin sun- 
shine of the late afternoon, the little blossoms looked brilliantly 
orange. The pleasure on Billie’s face caught the eye of the cook, 
who was alone in the room. 

“They’re my valentine,” said this buxom, kindly woman. 
“Jennie brought ’em, and they didn’t come off no coster’s cart. She 
raised em. We was talkin’ last week how Valentine’s Day’s gone 
out. When I was young the shops was full of Valentine presents. 
’*Twas a handy day for them that had been misused to get their own 
again; boys that was too shy to speak to their lady could send a 
picture.” Here the cook smiled significantly. Billie lost the al- 
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lusion, but her conversation interested him; he felt at ease and 
spoke up himself. 

“T’ve heerd tell of it down in our parish,” he hazarded. “Snatch- 
walentines they had that time o’ day. You knocked at the door 
and the people come and there worn’t no one but a big stick o’ 
wood maybe tumbled in. Once my mother got a box sent her for 
a walentine and a robin flew out.” He laughed boyishly, for he 
was speaking naturally for the first time since he had come to 
town. The talk in the servants’ hall up to now had been all of 
betting, foot-ball, royalty, divorces, and murders; as to which he 
knew little and cared less. 

“You'll have to tell that to Jennie,” returned the cook 
genially, gazing with obvious curiosity at the transformation of 
his face. “She’s up to all sorts of devilment, I wager. She 
keeps herself to herself, but I’d be glad for her to have her bit o’ 
fun now and again.” With her eyes on the pretty flowers, she 
spoke almost with pride and magnanimity. Billie realized that 
there was something about Jennie that made even the cook, mistress 
of the whole lower regions, feel flattered at her attentions. When 
in a moment the rest came trooping in for tea, his eye singled out 
Jennie, and he was charmed. She was not exactly pretty, for her 
features were too flat, but she had quick brown eyes, a bright 
colour, and a very neat figure. “I much like the manner of 
her,” said Billie to himself innocently, quite unthinking as to con- 
sequences. 

After that his routine seemed more tolerable, and the days and 
weeks passed. He found more and more to draw his attention and 
admiration to Jennie. Hyacinths, tulips, and wall-flowers fol- 
lowed the crocuses in the cook’s little glass on the table. Jennie’s 
face brightened when everyone was told that she had brought them 
from home. Usually she only looked and listened while the rest 
joked, gossiped, flirted, and quarrelled, and in this company Billie 
liked her very silence. Still, the play of life which he felt behind 
her expressive face piqued his curiosity. Where was her home? 
How could she be as she was and a poor person in London? She 
couldn’t have been brought up in any of the poor streets which 
he learned to know in the very neighbourhood of the big houses, 
twisting here and there behind the mews. She could never have 
been one of the swarming children in these islands of poverty, 
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playing ball under the feet of the passers-by, chalking the pave- 
ment white for their games; as the warm weather came on, making 
in corners their little “grottoes” of sand and shells and asking 
for coppers as reward. Those flowers which Jennie brought never 
grew in any of the dark, unwholesome-looking pots which Billie 
saw on the window-ledges of the poorest houses, on high windows, 
and in windows below ground. He pondered these things with 
the inexperience of the countryman, seeing all “poor persons” in 
London as one and the same. 

“Poor things,” he would say to himself as he picked his way 
along a poor street, and noted their attempts to get a little play or a 
little green. “Poor things. Who'd ha’ thought things could be 
so hard? They’re all imitatin’ to get things what country people 
have so plenta they never give ’em a thought. It’s warst for the 
dickey-birds,” and, with the memory keen of the larks now trilling 
across the fields and marshes at home, he would look sympatheti- 
cally up at the cages here and there nailed on outside walls in the 
poorest streets as the spring came on. On one house he saw six 
cages fastened and several of the birds were singing. He decided 
that if Jennie lived in a street like this, she would have six birds 
and they would all sing. He remembered how he used to milk the 
cow over the tame robin that was once his “dickey-bird,” but the 
farm cat, into whose pink little mouth when young he also used to 
milk, later killed the little robin. 

On the whole he decided that the cats had the best of it in Lon- 
don. Birds and game were scarce, but there were rats and mice 
enough to make up. From his window over the stable he often saw 
cats silhouetted against the sky at night. The tiles added to them 
a new world, and almost another element. In a sense they were 
masters as they never were in the country, for they sat on the 
garden walls by the dozen, and Billie knew from the curses of the 
gardener that all planting had to be done with them in view. He 
felt positive that Jennie had a splendid great pet cat. He longed 
to ask her when he saw her stroking the storeroom cat, and more 
and more made excuses to stay in the servants’ hall. 

And then, one pretty morning of full spring, when he was work- 
ing in the stable-yard at the side of the house, Jennie, in her flower- 
like blue and white morning garb, stepped out to hang up some 
red dusters. To-day the delicate spring sunshine brightened her 
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whole figure; more than her little face seemed vivid this morning. 
“She do look a rare pretta sight with them bright things,” thought 
Billie, as she stood reaching up to the line, with her face turned 
to its pert childish profile, and her dark eyes intent on what she 
was doing. She finished and went in, unconscious that she had 
been watched, but the gardener, who had been drawing water at 
Billie’s side, had caught the young man’s absorbed gaze. 

“This hain’t the first time, mate,” said this genial old cockney, 
standing a moment by his full buckets, “that I’ve seen your heyes 
a-restin’ on that lidy. But you’ll find you’re backin’ a dead ’orse. 
Do you get me? She don’t let no one tread on ’er toes; she’s the 
one to give a dose of the cold shoulder, that’s me meanin’.” He 
spoke kindly, then lifted his buckets and went out. The “dump- 
ling,” that round-headed, brown little chap from the country, was 
beginning to be a favourite with the staff in several quarters. 

He left Billie suffering one of the crises of his life. Various 
emotions leapt out and tore him: he felt the instant conviction that 
the gardener had spoken the truth, anger that his affection had 
been conspicuous to the world while he was still unconscious of it, 
gratitude that he had been put on his guard, relief that Jennie 
usually “gave the cold shoulder” ; all these emotions seethed through 
him, as he stood a moment with the sunshine falling in pale pat- 
terns on the old paved yard before him. Then of a sudden all 
impressions were liquidated, and he was only conscious of the over- 
whelming fact that he was again in love. “It’s a rum un,” he said 
to himself as he still stood in the sunny door-way of the old earth- 
brown brick stable. It was as if he did not know how to plot a 
town romance. He shrank from love-making as he had seen it car- 
ried on in the parks, though they were beginning to be lovely. 
The thought of stolen meetings in the servants’ hall or in corners of 
the basement enraged him. But he felt young again. 

And then he went into dinner, and the staff were all assembled, 
and at the sight of Jennie he was shot through with shyness, so 
that he was as miserable as if he had suddenly been taken ill. 
His confusion served him well, for he dropped under his chair a 
glove that he was taking to his master and he had to come back 
for it after a moment. 

To his joy he found the room empty except for Jennie. She 
sat reading the newspaper, and he hesitated at the door, seizing 
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this joyful opportunity to look at her with unmasked eyes. “I 
forgot the glove,” he faltered, when she half turned to notice his 
entrance. She only half withdrew her eyes from the picture sheet 
in her hand. 

“Better sit down again before you go out; to break your luck. 
It’s bad luck to come back for something you’ve forgotten.” 

Joy broke over Billie in a flood. He had already noticed that 
town people were always talking of their “luck.” Perhaps their 
betting gave them the habit; and then they hadn’t so many things 
to think about as country people had—crops and animals and the 
weather. Now he blessed Jennie’s superstition, and seated him- 
self with alacrity, but in a mood in which joy, unfortunately, had 
not overcome shyness. So he sat silent, but gazed with all his 
eyes. 

Jennie read on for a moment, apparently having forgotten his 
existence. Then she turned her page, and became conscious that 
he was still there, staring at her. 

She appeared startled, coloured slightly, and her eyes flashed. 
“What ever are you after?” she asked curtly. “They do teach 
you to use your eyes in the country, but they’d better give a little 
more attention to the tongue. It’s easy to see you don’t know 
what’s courtesy.” She spoke fiercely, as if Billie had sought to 
molest her, and with a manner as cutting as her words she dropped 
the newspaper on the table and walked out. Her movements as 
she did so were more leisurely than any to which Billie had seen 
her yield her slender, nervous little figure. It seemed that her 
whole person was changed in order to express scorn of country 
manners. He remembered that the gardener had said, “She don’t 
let no one tread on her toes.” 

Then the cook came in, and Billie hastily gathered himself to- 
gether and went his way. His misery and discomfiture would 
have been complete if Jennie had not made him a little angry. 
His former disaster had killed nearly all of his self-confidence so 
far as women were concerned, but not quite. Jennie, fortunately 
or unfortunately, had struck almost the only note that could rouse 
him to assert himself. He felt himself only too polite to women; 
weak even, and that had been a cause for bitter memories. He 
felt that women abused such treatment, and that his case was 
hopeless, since he knew that he could never bring himself to the 
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rough masterful ways that were said to be the most successful, 
Now he chose to think that Jennie had taunted him with not 
being polite enough, and he was astonished, and a new part of him 
came into action. If that was all, he could show her! Hope and 
energy stirred, as the immediate memory of the unfortunate scene 
died away, and he began to consider ways and means of getting 
into connexion with his new love. He would show her that country 
courtesy was a little more substantial than city polish. He passed 
into a state of suspended living; working, appearing at meals as 
before, until the next day, when he had some time off, and set 
forth for the district of big shops. He was afraid of shop as- 
sistants, and he walked the streets till he saw in a window exactly 
what he wanted. Then, with determination and dignity, he 
walked in and made his purchase in short order. He was resolved 
to make Jennie the gift of a pair of gloves, since gloves had 
brought them together the day before. They were to be green, 
to remind her of the country, and of wool of the fleecy sort that 
he had seen ladies wear. He was very proud of the fact that he 
knew how to procure such a superior article. He made a point of 
their being very small, and the only piece of advice which he took 
from the shop assistant was in respect to the size. She warned 
him that the ones he was intending to get were children’s gloves. 
So he let the compliment reside in the fineness of the article, and 
contented himself with a small woman’s size. 

These gloves were a great joy to him the night when he had 
them in his room. He could hardly restrain himself from showing 
them to the gardener’s boy, who was his room-mate. That evening, 
under the influence of the gloves, he loosened so far as to question 
the cook quietly about Jennie’s home and family. He learned that 
she always went home for her time off, and was said to live in a 
semi-detached house south of the river, in a street of brown brick 
where the gentry had moved out years before, and working people 
had come in. They were a “well-noted family.” Jennie’s father 
was a skilled workman, and her sisters were in service in the best 
houses in London. No one had heard that Jennie walked out with 
a young man, but she was close-mouthed and might have done so. 
“They keep themselves to themselves,” cook repeated. 

This sketch of urban superiority took Billie’s fancy hugely. 
This was the girl for him, different from any he had known, but 
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with country tastes already in the germ. She was pleasing from 
all points of view; not like his first love who, though he would 
never tell his mother, had taken his fancy almost against his will. 
Billie had a happy night, remembering his gloves the moment the 
alarm woke him in the morning. He jumped up, feeling with a 
gush of joy that his whole life was about to burst into bloom, into 
full blossom, richly scented and coloured. 

He wished, if possible, to pass the gift into Jennie’s own hand, 
and he took it in his pocket to breakfast; making no attempt to 
remove it from the envelope in which it had been bought, lest the 
evidence should be lost that it came from a good shop. Breakfast 
passed in the usual bustle, everyone a little late to sit down and in 
consequence devouring the bacon and eggs in haste and almost 
in silence. Again the sight of Jennie in the flesh generated shy- 
ness, which dissipated some of Billie’s exhilaration. The meal 
seemed quickly over. Jennie, who was always prompt at her 
duties, was gone before he knew it. 

By the eleven o’clock cocoa, the rush in Jennie’s work was not 
over, but by two o'clock dinner the work of a housemaid had 
slackened, and it was now that she usually lingered to look at 
the newspaper. Billie had screwed up his courage to decisive 
action, and he was no sooner sure that the others had left the hall 
than he returned, and again found Jennie poring over her sheet. 

He made no excuse as he stood in front of her, holding out his 
slender parcel and at the same time trying to bow politely. 

She looked up startled, instantly, as he saw, on the defensive; 
her brown eyes resting on his alertly, with almost the hardness of 
precious stones. 

“What ever’s that?” she said, in the tone of one suffering a 
rude interruption. 

“T got them for you,” gulped Billie, blushing scarlet, and he laid 
the beloved parcel in her lap. 

This liberty stung Jennie to action. She quickly jumped up, 
thus dropping Billie’s treasure to the floor. 

“How dare you?” she retorted, looking first down at the parcel, 
then up at Billie with scorn and indignation. 

Billie just kept his head up out of his misery. The habit of 
respect for the fallen article made him stoop and rescue it—he 
tore the envelope and drew out the beautiful gloves. 
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“T thought they’d become you,” he said, with deep feeling, hold- 
ing them up before her face. 

Jennie’s amazement at the whole episode had slowed down her 
pace. Now she burst forth: 

“What are you driving at?” she hurled at him fiercely. 

“TI would much like you to walk out with me,” returned Billie, 
brightening. 

“Certainly not. People from the country do take things for 
granted,” and speaking these words as if they under-expressed her 
meaning, Jennie turned abruptly and left the room. Even as she 
did so, she raised herself in her lover’s estimation, for she seemed 
to leave the gloves without look or question. His first sweetheart 
had seized his gifts eagerly, as he had noted even at the time. 

This incident blasted all the rejuvenation which Billie had been 
feeling. He suffered not only the immediate disappointment, which 
was bitter enough, but the dam seemed to break which had held back 
the bitterness of memory, and again disillusionment rolled over 
and submerged him. The hopelessness that he felt had something 
fatalistic about it: he felt doomed to live the merely practical life 
of middle age. “I fare a poor thing with women,” he said to 
himself humbly. “My luck’s bad,” so he added Jennie’s prouder 
philosophy to his own. 

And that very evening before his discomfiture had had time to 
become as it were coherent and influence his plans, his feelings 
were savagely tossed again. He came into supper with a news- 
paper from home sticking out of his pocket. It was a time when 
what the cook called “the sad dreadful murder of a particularly 
nice man” was agitating the country. The whole staff had taken 
sides in the judgement which the court was to deliver, and all news- 
papers available in the servants’ hall were in use when Billie 
entered. The parlour-maid, who had just preceded him, too late to 
get a paper, cast her eyes at once on the sheet protruding from 
Billie’s pocket. She was a blue-eyed coquette who had resented 
his indifference to her charms, and she seemed glad to use him a 
little roughly. She went boldly forward and held out her hand. 

“Gi’e me a look,” and before he could reply that the paper was 
an old one, she fairly snatched it from his pocket. 

She dropped into a chair to look up the trial, and soon saw her 
mistake. “What do you mean palming this old thing off onto me?” 
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she said with fury. Then, as if searching for revenge, she glanced 
over the front page, which was entirely taken up with notices of 
farm auctions. 

“Just you look here,” she said in a moment to Jennie, who sat 
quietly stitching beside her. Jennie turned to look where Gladys 
had pointed, and the laughter in her eyes was not lost on poor 
Billie, though she pursed her lips silently. Her manners were 
always the quieter when Gladys was about. But Gladys did not 
restrain herself. 

“Listen to what the dumplins read,” she said in a loud voice, 
till the whole company looked up and Billie was evenly balanced 
between desire to run away and to use his fists. “What do you 
think of this?” —And screwing up her face she read out in a mouth- 


ing way: 


“ “Live and Dead Farming Stock 


13, Grand Large Black Young Sows and Pigs 
89 Splendid Large Black Gilts 

11 Good Large Black Boars 

18 Grandly Bred Large White Gilts 

15 Smart Large White Boars 

10 Cows in calf and in profit—’ ” 


here she giggled, and several of the company broke into a laugh. 
Billie’s eyes had been fastened on Jennie’s twinkling countenance, 
but now her face became steady. He was so absorbed in watching 
her that he let the reading go on. 

“ ‘Mr Jonathan Platten is declining housekeeping,’ and his ‘capi- 
tal household furniture’ is for sale. There’s your chance, Jennie,” 
and the two girls read the catalogue together with suppressed gig- 
gles. Billie had noted how coolly Jennie was in the habit of bear- 
ing herself towards Gladys, and the sight of the two heads close 
together cut him. “I know the signification of that,” he thought. 
“She fare to be that reada to spite me she'll swaller that artful 
customer.” 

In a moment Gladys had hit upon something else with which 
to regale the company. “Hear what the dumplins want,” she 
called out. “ ‘Hardy ponies bred and reared on the poorest land 
in England, improve greatly. They are hardy, very thrifty doers, 
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and are renowned for their docility.’” She ended with a cackle, 
“There, Jennie, we see what they relish. Let’s beware of marryin’ 
a dumplin’.” Jennie bit her lip with a flash of anger in her eyes, 
but the rest laughed. Billie in a fury dashed forward and seized 
his paper. 

“Do you onderstond what you’ve been a-readin’? I lay I could 
school every mother’s child of you, and so could ony simple parson 
where I belong.” He hastily made his way out of the room, feel- 
ing as he did so that he was cutting for ever all connexion with 
town life and town people. 

The next day Billie gave notice, and he spent his last month 
isolated as much as possible. No change of demeanour was to 
be noted in Jennie; she passed him with an easy indifference that 
hardly seemed to recognize his existence, and Billie soon came to 
shunning her as much as he could. The old gardener had perhaps 
noted the lack of progress in Billie’s relation with Jennie, and the 
day Billie’s departure was announced he happened to be in the 
yard when she crossed it. He came and stood beside Billie, who 
was currying his master’s horse. 

“Wal, mate,” he said, with a kindly look at the young man, 
“that’s a hindependent young party. They say Madam can’t allus 
get what she’d like of ’er. She made ’er harrangements when she 
come, and she wasn’t never to be haxt to go to the country. She 
’ates it; it’s so rough and quiet-like, so she says. They ’umour ’er, 
she don’t never forget nothing, and she’s wonderful trim. She 
told cook she’d bettered herself every situation she’s took, and she’s 
still on the rise, I take it, but she hallows about two years to a 
place. So you’ve a chance to get inco with her yet, my boy,” and 
the old man chuckled a little, and gave a keen look from under his 
rough eyebrows. 

Billie nodded curtly. “Not at all,” he said shortly, without 
looking up from his work. “I generate in the country and I don’t 
wish for no different.” 


II 


And the next Saturday evening after his return from town 
Billie Appleyard sat down with his parents to a bountiful feast 
of “baked stuff” fresh from the oven. Twice a week his mother 
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baked the little brick oven in the wall full twice over; with meat- 
roll, sausage-roll, cheese-roll, short bread (speckled with currants), 
currant cake, jam tart, pie of fresh fruit according to season. On 
Saturday night there was a “light poodin’” besides. The grate 
was tiny, and except for suet puddings or dumplings of meat or of 
fruit the oven supplied most of the food for the family. Billie 
had missed his mother’s baking in town, where the food was too 
various to suit him. Even now in his depressed state he did justice 
to the fare, and stretched his appetite a little when he saw the 
pleased expression spreading, as he ate, over his mother’s broad, 
delicately-coloured countenance. 

“They’ve a-plenta of all sorts in London,” he remarked, “but 
we ain’t never ben pinched. No one can’t never say that.” 

“No, that we ain’t,” echoed his mother gladly, hesitating to 
speak further, lest she should interrupt something which Billie 
might have it in mind to say. Her husband had just brought word 
that by a stroke of luck Billie could resume the bullock-tending, 
and her contentment was complete. It was true that the boy 
looked a little thin and wan, but this did not seem strange, for he 
supplied her with many details as to his dissatisfaction in town. 

“You never see such raggety dirta people as there be in Lon- 
don,” he went on. “Then again there’s others what’s dressed so 
gay it’s hardla dacent. And they eat what a man here wunt give 
toa dog. “Twould fair craze yo’ to pass some of them butcher 
shops. Why, the fry’s as black as a stone, and the meat’s all of 
it foreign.” 

His mother nodded delightedly. Foreign meat was one of the 
prejudices of good old country people like the Appleyards. “I 
dare not take it indoors. Do, my master’d throw it out,” she 
always told the butcher. On Tuesday he killed, and all good 
housekeepers were if possible on hand to get the liver and kidney 
almost before the animal heat had gone out. By next day no 
“fry” was to be had, and by Friday all English meat was cleared 
out of the shop. Since the local shops did not always risk the 
purchase of bacon, shiftless housewives were then often forced to 
slim fare, but generous bakers like Mrs Appleyard were proudly 
independent. 

She was glad now that Billie had eyes to see some things. He’d 
come home and fallen on his feet, and he deserved a warm welcome. 
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“Fare we'd better make o’ Billa a little, now he be home,” she 
said to her husband that night. “He do dearla love a dainta mess 
of eels, if you can lay hands on some.” Her husband nodded. 
“Do, I'll bring ’em,” he answered shortly, with a pleased look 
in his eyes. 

And so Billie came home and was feasted, and settled again 
into his old routine. The openness and fresh air of the fields 
soothed him, and he liked to see the bullocks thrive, and to feel 
himself the purveyor of their benefits. It was as if he had always 
sadness at his heart, and always some comfort for his sadness. But 
his satisfactions played on the surface. What was deep beneath 
he tried not to feel: his fancy was starved and he lacked some 
essential element in his nourishment. Since his first jilting his 
mother had not had to complain of his wakening her by singing 
when he went out to feed the bullocks before work began. The 
men he worked with noted his silence. “Browna’s stiller nor what 
he wor,” said one to another one day when they had finished eating 
their breakfast together under the stack. ‘Boys bain’t allus what 
men’ll be,” said his father to his mother the night when she com- 
mented to him on the changes which persisted in Billie. 

He came home at a fortunate time. He left London at the 
height of “the season,” and he reached home just before the first 
“haysel.” He was accordingly plunged into a whirl of work. 
This was the time when farmers worked at highest pressure. When 
the hay was in, the corn harvest soon came on, and he had little 
time for thought when he worked every day as long as the light 
lasted, and had to feed his animals in the dark. When harvest 
was over—beyond the average quickly—he was unnaturally sorry. 
The money was the same whatever the time of the harvest, and 
the possible interruptions were many, bad weather, overturned 
loads, stacks that went wrong and did not pass the master. It 
was the labourer’s habit to look on a quick harvest as the supreme 
good fortune of the year. Who would be so impious as to complain 
when harvest was done? 

When his turn came, he took up his harvest wage from the hand 
of the master a little grimly, and as he walked alone down the 
gravelled path from the farm-house, he felt almost like throwing 
it into the hedge; except that, being paper, it would flutter away, 
and there would be no satisfaction in that. Only a fire could put 
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an end to paper money after a fashion to give vent to an evil mood; 
and he would like to throw metal far and wide, to fall with a 
thud. But then someone would find it and talk. So he fingered 
the thin resilient paper in his hand, as he walked home by the foot- 
path through the stubble. His indifference to this precious one 
lump sum in the agricultural year stung him, like a symbol of the 
general listlessness of his life. He had no family rent to pay, the 
purpose for which most of his fellows would use it; neither did 
he wish an “‘after-harvest frolic”; his wardrobe was in good order, 
and he had a bicycle. 

“I fare in a wonderful bad mind,” he muttered. This access 
of self-consciousness somehow seemed to push forward his emo- 
tional development. 

“May as well do somethin’ with it,” he thought, as he went 
slowly forward, with the potent paper in his hand more and more 
oppressing his mind. Suddenly he had a change of purpose: Jen- 
nie, whose image lived deep in his consciousness, would always 
take what she could get, to help her to get more; he was sure of 
that. The old gardener said that she used her situations as step- 
ping-stones to something better; she stayed in each long enough to 
get a good and long reference. “She'll wait on the Queen in the 
finish,” thought Billie with a swelling heart and fancy. In a 
flash he saw how heedlessly he had stumbled from one kind of 
work to another. He was sick of getting interest out of mere 
change. Jennie had scorned him and his country-life; he would 
show that a countryman could get on, just where he was. Soon 
he began to walk briskly forward—he had suddenly leaped to the 
consideration of practical affairs. How could he lay out his harvest 
wage to make a little money “off-hand”? He hadn’t enough for 
a cow, goats were no profit unless you had children to feed, the 
dykes about his cottage made life for ducks too easy; they would 
swim away; chickens and rabbits seemed small business. He had 
it—he would raise turkeys for Christmas. Then the finest houses 
in the land would be eating turkeys from his county: even Jennie 
would admit that. He believed that he knew where he could get 
some young turkeys, and he would fatten them on the long gore 
of rough up-land that ran down to the marsh from behind his 
father’s cottage. 

That was a turning-point, and thenceforth he began to enjoy a 
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degree of mental health that he had not known since his first dis- 
appointment. His life was no longer listless; it interested him 
again, though not with the incandescent firing of the whole man 
that he used to feel before he had known sorrow. There was an 
insoluble something deep down, but his consciousness rarely touched 
so near bottom. Jennie was there: she had not evaporated into 
nothingness as had his first love, Emily Woods. She lived in his 
memory as overwhelmingly lovable and admirable, but her image 
did not beckon him on to hope. He could even think almost with- 
out a twinge that he did not know that she remained in the same 
service: he might have lost track of her altogether. His jilting 
had taught him the bad habit of disappointment, and he had 
accepted his rebuff from Jennie as final. This very fact in the 
end gave an almost abstract quality to her memory. It nourished 
him the more, being deprived of the teasing sauce of uncertainty 
and of hope. 

By the second year, it might be evident to any one that Billie 
was “gettin’ on,” and it even began to be mentioned that he might 
rise to be a steward, as had one or two of his brothers. He put his 
spare time into money-making enterprises, and they succeeded, and 
it would appear that he must have a good post-office account. His 
mother joyfully helped him with hot mash for the turkeys on cold 
mornings and whenever she could lend a hand she did. She began 
to suspect that her son’s new manner of life meant some secret 
intention on his part. “There is allus sumpun wexin’ about Billa,” 
she told her husband. “His signification ain’t clare. He fare to 
have got in wi’ some gel in London, and he’s imitatin’ to unite with 
her, but this time he don’t want no talk. Once bit, twice shy. 
Still,” she concluded, “he don’t get no letters away from her, and 
he’s ben home a goodish time.” Her husband could offer no sug- 
gestion, and she continued to ponder the matter. Up to a certain 
point it was a compliment to a mother for a son to remain single; 
but after that—An old bachelor was a rare phenomenon among 
labourers, and she did not altogether relish having one on her hands. 

“However you take it,” she concluded, “Billa don’t exactla fol- 
ler nater.” 

In this way came the second autumn after Billie’s return from 
town, and the shooting tenant came down to the hall, bringing as 
usual a small staff. The first Sunday evening after this new 
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female contingent arrived in the parish, there was usually a full 
attendance at church; the staff at the hall had supplied several 
wives to the neighbourhood. It was one of the disappointments of 
Mrs Appleyard that she had never got Billie to church since his 
disappointment. “It’s them banns he can’t lose conscience of,” 
she told her husband sagaciously. But she did not let her son lose 
altogether the advantages of church attendance. 

This second year after Billie’s return she came home from the 
service in question with a touch of extra excitement showing itself 
in the bustle with which she laid out the supper, as always on 
Sunday, in the front room. : 

“The people from the hall out?’ enquired her husband, as they 
seated themselves at the table and began to stir their steaming cups 
of tea. 

“That they wor,” responded his wife, almost breathless. “And 
there wor as neat a young boda along o’ them as I’ve laid eyes on 
this good while. Oh I did like the manner of her. She’s new to 
these parts, but they say as she have been some time along o’ the 
fam’la in London. Mebbe you recollect her, Billa? Her name’s 
Jenna.” 

Poor Billie nodded, but he almost dropped his tea-cup. Then he 
tried to make himself very busy sipping his hot tea. His parents, 
made sensitive by hope, saw his emotion, and proceeded imper- 
sonally with their meal. 

“There'll be sev’ral a-walkin’ out in her direction,” said his 
father, genially, as he munched his pastry in his slow way. “Be 
you a-gettin’ a move on, my man.” Billie made no answer, and 
Mrs Appleyard, with zealous discretion, kicked her husband under 
the table. Their son finished quickly and went out into the mild 
night of misty stars. He craved a larger room for his swelling 
thoughts. 

He could not have described what he was feeling—it was as if 
the dead had come to life again and had brought back to him 
something precious which he had lost. The compact incomplete- 
ness of his consciousness of the last years had all of a sudden 
disintegrated; he was again cast into a rich chaos, and he hardly 
knew what he wished or intended. There was only one little point 
of definiteness in his thoughts: did Jennie by any remote and happy 
chance remember him when she came to his parish? 
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The next day as he was “scaling” he ruminated all day on the 
difficult subject of how to meet Jennie as quickly and as advan- 
tageously as possible. Should he write? Could he bear to wait 
till next Sunday and waylay her on her way home from church? 
Or must he trust to the chance of meeting her here or there? 
Brunton Fair was over; where his parents, perhaps many of his 
forbears, had sealed their pact; and so was the “water-frolic,” an- 
other general holiday. But the Michaelmas Sale was coming on: 
the gipsies were already on the roads, bringing their “cocoanut 
shys,” their “steam horses,” and their “round-abouts.” So far had 
Billie’s boldness risen that with buoyant positiveness he determined 
to attend Jennie on this occasion. The life as a mere money- 
maker, which he had sloughed off yesterday, had left its traces, 
He now attacked his objective more directly than once he would 
have thought possible. His nature had compensated for the defect 
left by his jilting; he might not know how he was to connect him- 
self again with Jennie, but he was certain that he would accomplish 
it soon one way or another. 

That very afternoon, as he was returning after tea from counting 
his bullocks on the marsh, he met her alone on the “wall.” This 
was the ridge skirting the dyke, which had been thrown up in its 
construction generations before, and it ran as a dry path over- 
grown with gorse and blackberry and patched with heather almost 
straight from Billie’s home across the marsh to the hall. Billie 
was stepping quickly along this highway, whistling with a return 
of his youthful spirits. It was a fair mellow day, with haze seep- 
ing through the whole atmosphere; except near at hand, where 
the sun burnt through clear and strong. But even the radiance 
at the centre of the landscape was not golden, it was like the gleam 
of light upon silver. Altogether it was a day of silver and blue. 
In the distance the air took ghostly substance, but on the horizon 
it sank into blue clouds. From over the sand-hills came now and 
then the hoarse muffled sound of fog-horns telling the weather 
conditions at sea. 

It was the season when blackberry pickers were still frequent 
along the “wall,” and when far off Billie saw the dark blot of a 
human figure, he gave it no thought, till, as he came nearer, he 
saw that it was a woman, stooping by the dyke. He pulled up 
a moment, and then he saw that it was Jennie. In a flash his first 
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delight at seeing her rose to ecstasy as he realized that she must 
be liking the country and feeling at home here, or she would not 
wander alone and over rough ground in this way. 

Brave as she had been, when she heard rustling through the 
brambles she looked up startled, and Billie had the intense joy 
of seeing relief break over her face when she recognized the in- 
truder. She was paler: that is, the red in her cheeks was now set 
in white, it no longer shaded off delicately into her chestnut hair. 
But her keen face showed that the vital spark was not quenched, and 
she met him in the open direct manner with which she had met all 
the world, and him, until he had raised her hostility. 

Now her quick eyes searched him for a moment, taking in the 
pale corduroy trousers and bright “slop” of blue cotton, which 
made his head stand out in a general nutty brownness. “You look 
different here,” she spoke with a kind of grave dignity, unexpected 
to Billie, who remembered with sharp exactness every turn of her 
contemptuous look and speech during the few direct encounters 
which they had had in London. Now that she looked at him in 
such a different mood, for the first time he realized how long a 
course memory had had to run since they had parted. 

She went at once to the point: “I forgot I knew anybody about 
here,” she said, so simply that he could not believe her to be 
shamming, and so impersonally that he could believe that she had 
forgotten the incidents of their earlier connexion. “I’ve been 
queer, and Madam wanted I should come down here for a change 
of air. I didn’t know I'd got so far. I was after them lilies, and 
they’re mighty aggra-vating. I’ve come all this way and I couldn’t 
hook one.” She glanced back where here and there handsome white 
blooms floated majestically on the glassy bosom of the dyke as it 
ran back till the mist crept over it. Her courtesy seemed to mark 
the hospitality of the land as Billie’s, and he felt very different 
from what he had ever felt in Jennie’s company before: it gave a 
man heart to stand on his native soil. 

“T’ll get you them lilas,” he replied quickly, and he knelt, 
reached out his supple brown arm and caught some; ran and cut 
an alder sapling into a hook, and hooked others. Jennie regarded 
him with a half-intent, half-smiling expression, and he felt as if 
he were being entertained in the parlour, after never having been 
allowed out of the scullery up to now. 
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“*Tain’t enough for you,” he said in a moment, looking at the 
few white blooms heading the long dripping tubes in Jennie’s 
hand. He glanced ahead, but the marshmen had nearly reached 
this spot in their “deek-drawin’,” and whatever lilies there had 
been now lay rotting along the “wall” in the brown refuse thrown 
up by their long tools. 

A panic seized Billie lest he might lose Jennie, and with alacrity 
he ventured, “Come you along o’ me, and I'll get you a-plenta.” 

“I must go back,” she replied politely, though with a slight 
hardening of the eyes. 

“It’s on your way. There’s nothing in it,” he responded gently, 
but with firmness equal to hers. “I lay you never see so mana as 
what I’m a-goin’ to show you, but they’ll soon be a-goin’ off. | 
shew’em to the school-missus a time back, and she allowed as they 
wor a rare lovela sight.” He used even this strong persuasion 
gently, and perhaps his gentleness won his cause. In any case 
Jennie turned in his direction. 

“Very well,” she returned. “I'd like to see a heap together,” 
and, holding the lilies firmly by the head of their slippery stems, 
she nimbly followed where Billie crossed the dyke. He was 
happiest when, silent, with her little head steady, she reached the 
curved middle of the beam from a ship, which had been laid 
across as a bridge. For a tumultuous second he longed to rescue 
her; to raise her all dripping from the dyke in his arms. This 
was the farthest that his fancy had ever dared, but her gallant 
progress thrilled him. “You can’t call that gel citified,” he said 
to himself when, with a proud little smile, she stepped up on firm 
ground. “There ain’t mana in the parish what can walk that ligger 
straighter’n that.” 

They had another length of “wall” before them, and never had 
Billie’s beloved marshes seemed so withdrawn into another world 
as on this mellow afternoon. When the fog-horns out at sea over 
the sand dunes now and then faintly hooted, the sound seemed to 
isolate them still further in their little world of sun, and the mist 
drank up the distance into a pale translucent blue, beside which 
the sky above looked pale. 

Billie and Jennie walked silently along the rough pathway and 
birds every now and then started up before them. Once an owl rose 
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with muffled flight. “He ain’t a-hootin’,” said Billie in alarm, 
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lest Jennie should take him for an omen. “He don’t carry no bad 
luck. And there’s the old hanser,” for a blue heron majestically 
flapped up behind the owl. “Ev’ry night I raise him when I count 
the bullocks,” said Billie, feeling joyfully that Jennie was already 
participating in his daily life. 

She seemed to take to country lore kindly. ‘Madam said this 
was the best place in England for wild fowl,” she vouchsafed, as 
if she were interested. ‘You haven’t seen a quarter,” Billie eagerly 
assured her. “Just you let me quant you on the mere. There’s 
coots to make the water black in places, and you can see the grebes 
dive wonderful pretta-like.” He did not press the invitation just 
then, for they came within sight of the mere. The bull-rushes 
grew thick before them, and beneath the polished green spikes, they 
could get a glimpse of the serried white petals of the gold-hearted 
lilies. 

“Come you out in old Bob Manes’s boat,” said Billie, leading 
Jennie to a tarred “half-load boat” pushed up against the “hovers” 
of floating vegetation where the marsh ended and the mere began. 
“Best not step out in the fleet waters. Do, the mud’s that thick 
it’ll fair drownd us. I'll quant yo’,” and he took up the long pole 
lying longside, and pushed out towards the channel. Thus they 
passed through a world of waxen blooms growing in a spiked 
forest of green rushes. 

“The lila grow mighta comfortable-like along o’ the old 
boulder,” said Billie, as if he liked to see the mingling of green 
and white, of fibrous and of succulent. 

“Did you ever!” exclaimed Jennie, as she saw the lilies, with a 
flash of the eyes that this time meant pleasure and not anger. 
“Upon my word, they are beauties!” Whereupon Billie leaned 
forward with his hook and began to bring in the finest. As he 
pulled the long tubes free of their roots in the slimy bottom, in 
spite of his old waterman’s dexterity of movement the water 
splashed him now and again and his “slop” began in time to darken 
all over. 

It was not long before Jennie noticed his condition. “Don’t get 
yourself all messed about,” she said, her manner a mixture of 
primness and of consideration. “I’ve got a fine show. We'll 
leave some for the next lidy,” and she actually smiled with child- 
ish openness. 
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“T’ll get a boat a-Saturda and quant yo’,” went on Billie eagerly. 

She hesitated a moment, as if at the direct attack her pride 
awoke. “All right,” she returned, after a moment, dropping her 
head. 

“You don’t know real livin’ in the town,” exclaimed Billie 
fervently. ‘Now there’s my mother. She have a rare lot o’ things 
to keep her pleased down at ours, and when she get tired o’ 
stoppin’ indoors, she dearla love to go a-stickin’. Fine little sticks 
she get, heaps of ’em, and she boil her kittle in no time ony time 
o’ the year. Then there’s the fowls, and the garden, and we’ve rare 
pretta kittens twice a year reg’lar. Mother hain’t no trouble findin’ 
good homes for her cats. There’s some women what take in the 
Fortnightla Sale and there’s a-plenta of farm auctions besides.” 

There was something almost touching in the feeling way Billie 
sketched the life of a country woman as he knew it, and Jennie did 
not laugh, only watched his transfigured countenance and listened 
to his rustic language with curiosity on her face. “Maybe,” she re- 
turned, a little absently. “It’s very inter-esting here,” she con- 
cluded. 

But Billie’s obstinate determination had not reached its supreme 
endeavour ; hope had encouraged him till he was bent on explicitly 
reversing his rebuff. ‘Will you walk out with me here?” he asked 
Jennie in a tone of strong energy. 

This time she kept him waiting a moment for his answer, and 
for the first time he saw her colour rise; but she raised to him that 
gaze direct but not bold which thrilled his heart. 

She spoke slowly; the quality of her voice enriched a little by 
her hesitation. “’Twill serve to pass the time away till I go 
home.” She finished in a proud sort of silence. 

These cold words did not chill Billie; given his opportunity, he 
had a new sense of strength to meet it. 

She reminded him that her time would soon be up, and as they 
went their way towards the hall, he talked to her as naturally as 
if she had always been indulgent. With delight he saw that he 
kept her attention. 

So their courtship began. 
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DESERTED HOLLOW 
BY MARK VAN DOREN 


This valley sends another sound 
Than was delivered of its rocks 

When they were seized and set around 
The cloven feet of little flocks. 

The sheep were taken long ago, 

And fences wait a wilder foe. 


There is no hushing of the wind 

Between the blows of axes now. 

No breathless timber-lengths are pinned 
And shingled fast to make a mow. 

There is not one expectant eye 

Upon the purpose of the sky. 


It was a race of silent men 

That taught the clouds to hesitate— 
If only to upgather then 

A blacker heaven-full of hate. 
Riders up and down divided 
Weather since grown single-sided. 


Winds that strike upon these stones 
Hear not an angry voice among them. 
They have smothered their old moans 
Against the hairy hands that wrung them. 
Boulders, grass, and border-trees 
Supinely harken. Fences freeze 


And crumble wider every spring; 
They will yet be flat again. 
There is not a wilful thing 

In all this patient mountain-pen. 
There is only the dead sound 

Of slowly unresisting ground. 
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NDRE GIDE has brought back from his journey in equatorial 
Africa two books, one of which, the Voyage au Congo, ap- 
peared this summer. We could not imagine a better traveller than 
Gide. Untiring curiosity, quick perception, humour, and scientific 
knowledge, all conspire to give character to his itineraries. “Better 
be imprudent movables than prudent fixtures,” he quotes from 
Keats as the device for his work. Excellent health also enables 
him at fifty to tramp through the brush beneath a terrific sun, eight 
hours a day and feel bright and fresh the following morning, even 
after a troubled night. When the party was not advancing he 
made use of the opportunity to question the planters, chat with the 
blacks, play football with the young negroes, and also to reread the 
French classics, giving us some excellent pages of literary criticism 
into the bargain; for there is fine artistic effect in these notes as we 
pass suddenly on the same page from the highly coloured descrip- 
tion of a barbaric ritual in Central Africa to judicious and original 
reflections on Racine or Bossuet. The Voyage au Congo is valua- 
ble by reason of its naturalness and its good faith. To be sure, 
Gide had already been in contact with the natives (in L’Immor- 
aliste, for instance) ; but the Arabs of course belong to the white 
race even though they are not Aryans. Yet he was unprepared— 
he the most subtle, the most acute and lucid writer of Europe—to 
encounter the negro of the Congo, who is the most primitive of 
them all. Gide’s work has already given us ample proof that his 
sympathies are with the extremes. Has he not written, “It is not 
what resembles me, but what differs from me, that attracts me”? 
And apropos of this, one could have wished perhaps that his book 
contained a greater number of personal opinions and more views 
of his own on the black question. Will the second volume, an- 
nounced under the title of Voyage au Tchad, reward our impa- 
tience? Or is his reticence due to the fact that Gide hates dis- 
cussing subjects with which he is unfamiliar? A voyage, however, 
which lasted more than a year, would surely enable him to widen 
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his knowledge of the subject, and more especially ours. We can 
see, however, that Gide is a negrophile; not that he has fallen into 
the error of many of the whites who, on coming among coloured 
people for the first time, follow the romantic tradition of the 
eighteenth century and look upon the natives as “good savages” 
perverted by civilization ; but a great intelligence always makes for 
kindliness. The Congo is certainly one of the regions where the 
blacks are most thoroughly exploited and Gide has been sensitive 
to their great handicap. The defects in the system of roadways 
whereby the natives are still obliged to carry the packs of the 
whites, the tributes in kind and especially in rubber exacted by the 
big concessionary companies, have shocked him. With his cus- 
tomary independence and his Protestant severity, Gide has not 
hesitated since his return to take to task these high financial powers, 
and even to furnish the press of the extreme left with such ammu- 
nition as one can well anticipate. I only mention the matter be- 
cause it is interesting to observe how the most abstract, individual- 
istic, and egocentric of writers can be brought sooner or later to 
emerge from his isolation and to enter the fray. This ought to 
effect a reconciliation between Gide and journalism, with which 
as we know he was recently at odds. 

Along with the Voyage au Congo, André Gide has issued a Jour- 
nal des Faux Monnayeurs. In a Letter of last year’ I discussed 
the Faux Monnayeurs, which is perhaps Gide’s best novel and is 
in any case an excellent book. The author had the curious idea of 
putting down for us, and especially for those of us who are writers, 
the daily register of his efforts, the chart of his reflections, his most 
intimate plans of composition, and the editorial repentances which 
followed upon the evolving of the book. In a sense, it constitutes 
the voyage of his speculations. How interesting it would be, Gide 
thought with justice, if we had from the hands of the authors them- 
selves an account of the genesis of famous novels; of the working 
out of Clarissa Harlowe, the birth of Manon Lescaut or the Idiot. 
Whereupon, he undertook this task, in which thanks to his fine 
clear mind, gift for analysis, and habit of watching himself think, 
he was supremely fitted to succeed. The result is an interesting 
experience never previously described which falls within the cate- 
gories of psychology and of literature. We here find a uniformly 


1 Cf. Paris Letter, THe Diat, June 1926. 
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characteristic Gide, with his slogan, “It is my réle to disturb.” And 
is he not speaking for himself, with one of his heroes as interme- 
diary, when he writes: “Through hatred for this religion, this 
morality which oppresses all his youth, through hatred for this 
rigourism from which he has never been able to break free, Z. 
works to debauch and to pervert the pastor’s children. There is 
rancour here.” 

Eglantine is the title of the “latest” by Jean Giraudoux. The 
work of this author has the unity of life itself. “I write just as I 
think,” summarizes what he once said in an interview. “When 
the required length for a book is reached, I stop, add a title, and 
send to the printer.” This is very accurate. The work of Girau- 
doux is one long uninterrupted reverie, a psychic monologue which 
nothing could stop but the exigencies of the trade. Out of defer- 
ence to custom, Giraudoux consents to a nominal change in the 
subject of each volume; but he does so without conviction, and 
he could be willing in no other respect to impose on us. Rest as- 
sured that in buying a book of Giraudoux’s you may count on three 
or four hours in the company of one of the rarest and most poetic 
spirits of the times. Who would ask for more? Eglantine may 
boast of being Giraudoux chemically pure. The famous Bella 
was a study in adaptation to life. Actuated by violent emotion 
(animosity towards Rebendart, which is to say Poincaré) Girau- 
doux allowed himself to etch those harsh, pitiless portraits to 
which the book owed its success. But this was not his true self. 
He returns to it however in Eglantine, the story of a sweet girl who 
shares her life with two elderly men, one a French nobleman, 
Fontranges, and the other a Jewish financier, Moise (known to us 
already as characters in Bella). Between these two persons of 
advanced years Suzanne is as it were face to face with two hemi- 
spheres, Orient and Occident—neither having seniority of the other. 
So many poetic qualities, the purity of the style (the purest French 
since Anatole France) the transparent and almost dreamy lightness 
of the characters, the gentle and fantastic movement of the plot, 
make Eglantine as fresh and delicious as a cool drink in summer. 

M Luc Durtain gives us in 40° Etage three stories with the 
United States as background. They possess a charming brand of 
satire and an alert style, and are unusual in design. Crime 4 San 
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Francisco is really excellent. When so many young American 
writers take Paris and present-day France as a setting for their work 
it is quite fitting that French authors begin returning the compli- 
ment. Edmond Jaloux with Soleils Disparus remains the sensitive 
novelist typical of a generation whose feelings never obscure intelli- 
gence and who are immune to the barrenness of the post-war era. 
Jaloux has also published a serious little work in memory of Rainer 
Maria Rilke. In his new novel, Le Quai des Brumes, Pierre Mac- 
Orlan has undoubtedly succeeded best of any author in extricating 
his personality from the aftermath of the war, thanks to his athletic 
vigour, his love of the fantastic, his sense of modern life, and his 
admiration for that German romanticism which we saw reborn 
elsewhere, dressed out with American innovations, under the fal- 
lacious name of expressionism. 

I should mention a special number, which certainly will become 
rare, of the review Feuilles Libres, devoted to the poet L.-P. 
Fargue. Fargue is one of the three editors of Commerce, a review 
in which art unmixed is in the ascendancy. A contemporary and 
friend of Valéry, of Valery Larbaud, of Marcel Schwob, of Apol- 
linaire, of Jarry, and of Gide, though he has written little, Fargue 
has had a profound influence upon many of the French writers of 
our day. The public at large does not know about him, but how 
could it understand pages so curiously new as Poémes and Pour la 
Musique? “A child having for its plaything a mind prodigiously 
cultivated”; it is thus that Valéry describes him, and as such he 
will certainly pass down to posterity, an hermetic and perfect poet, 
the curious personality of a Parisian noctambulist, the first of the 
indolent, the last of the flaneurs. 

While still young, Robert de Flers, of the French Academy, died 
this August. He was a childhood companion and close friend of 
Marcel Proust, though their careers had otherwise, little in com- 
mon. Flers was a very likable Parisian, of the pre-war boule- 
vardier variety, a Frenchman with a flowing tie, vivacious and 
clever. His glory was born in the salon of Madame de Caillavet, 
of which he will be one of the last representatives. Like Meilhac 
and Halévy, he is related to a charming tradition of the Second 
Empire—though with less distinction. In their time, Le Roi, Le 
Bois Sacré, and L’Habit Vert were great dramaturgic successes of 
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the boulevard; and if these plays did not cross the Atlantic, it is 
because they were written in a spirit and for an era where talent 
was not yet bridging oceans. 

The 1927 season of the Ballets Russes, which celebrated its 
twelfth anniversary this year, was quite brilliant at Paris, and 
perhaps even more brilliant in London. I was on the Lido a few 
weeks ago with Serge de Diaghilew; and by the shore of the Adri- 
atic, where his remarkable dancer Serge Lifar was dutifully 
engaged with his exercises, I watched this indefatigable impresario 
of genius bent over a large map of Europe, as he traced with a blue 
pencil the locus of his approaching autumn triumph at Berlin and 
at Vienna. La Chatte was the best liked novelty of the season. M 
Henri Sauget is a very young French musician, younger than any 
of the Six (all of whom are now thirty or over) and claims for his 
work a direct attachment to Erik Satie. His music is dextrous and 
light, expressly continuing the tradition of the French operetta. 
The settings by MM Gabo and Pevsner, all spirals and mica, con- 
tributed greatly to the success of this charming ballet. Le Tri- 
omphe de Neptune betokens in Lord Berners great musical skill 
and a thorough grounding in his predecessors, from Bizet and 
Délibes to Auric and Strawinsky. An ingenious transposition into 
the atmosphere of Early-Victorian England, it will serve super- 
ficially to give the public across the Channel the impression that at 
last an original musician has been born to them. As for the Pas 
d’Acier of Prokofieff, which has enjoyed a brisk succés de snobisme, 
it is a “red ballet” in the fashion of Moscow, agreeably and intel- 
ligently choreographed, with organized workers performing musical 
arabesques and cutting rhythmic capers to the glory of the Sickle 
and Hammer. But the music seems to me unoriginal, despite pre- 
tensions to audacity, and I make many reservations as to its future. 

Oedipus, on the other hand, marks a new turn in the work of 
Strawinsky. But are not the Oiseau de Feu, Petrouchka, the Sacre, 
and Mavra all so many abrupt veerings in the remarkable devel- 
opment of this man, whose zigzag course baffles us as much as that 
of Picasso? Yet one can say that each new stage in Strawinsky 
is a refinement and an advance. Certainly Oedipus is not a ballet. 
These austere groupings of soloists and of choirs banked upon the 
stage obviously disconcerted the frivolous public of the “Russes.” 
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The Latin text, after Jean Cocteau, astonished. As to the music, it 
was more in the nature of an oratorio, a concert piece. It is a vast 
architectural structure in the style of Bach or of Handel, with con- 
centrated emotion, compactly and concisely written. Here, in the 
words of the musician himself, “‘there are no lies” —and the for- 
mula is so new that one would naturally not expect a great imme- 
diate success. The public of the Ballets will of course continue 
to demand Petrouchka ; this is its privilege, as it is also the privilege 
of Strawinsky to evolve and to outstrip his audience’s ability to 
follow. Ocdipus is a work which can well await the judgement of 
posterity. 

Jean Cocteau has given us in October another volume of poems, 
Opéra. In Poésies some pieces on death with an accent particularly 
dolorous and profound had already led us to anticipate a new ex- 
pression. Opéra confirms us in this, and yields some marvellous 
poems on all those subjects with which Cocteau has since been pre- 
occupied: death, converse with the invisible, the value of Right 
and Good which henceforth vie in his work with Beauty. Coc- 
teau plunges into a world of dreams, and brings out of it for us 
something beautiful, fresh, and perfect. 





Paut Moranp 











BOOK REVIEWS 


AN IMPARTIAL INSURGENT 


More Contemporary Americans. By Percy Holmes 
Boynton. Svo. 229 pages. The University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50. 


R BOYNTON follows a dignified and laudable tradition in 
opening his new volume of critiques with a discussion of 

the function of criticism in the United States at the present time. 
Although his Winds of Criticism is a historical sketch of move- 
ments and attitudes since America became conscious of the need 
of criticism at all, it is clearly intended to give his readers a general 
idea of the topography of the subject, in which they can describe 
their present critic with reference to various critical landmarks— 
perhaps it also serves to define his position for himself. In this 
introductory chapter Mr Boynton recognizes two types of critical 
effort. The first is precisely indicated in a passage which he quotes 
from Mr W. C. Brownell to the effect that the end of a critic’s 
effort “is a true estimate of the data encountered in that search 
for beauty which from Plato to Keats has been virtually identified 
with truth, and the highest service to criticism is to secure that 
the true and the beautiful, and not the ugly and the false, may in 
wider and wider circles of appreciation be esteemed to be the good.” 
Such a conception of criticism clearly apprehends a static world, a 
world of given data among which the critic engages in his search, 
and upon which he exercises his faculty of appreciation and stimu- 
lates its exercise in others. Over against this type of criticism, 
which is necessarily and properly conservative, there is the militant 
and radical type which regards the world as becoming rather than 
being, which refuses to accept any given data from the past, which 
is concerned less with evaluating things done than with changing 
conditions in order that they may be done better. These two atti- 
tudes are perfectly exemplified by the earlier and the later Ruskin, 
by him of Modern Painters and him of Unto This Last and Fors 
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Clavigera, the one concerned with “a true estimate of the data 
encountered in the search for beauty,” the other with a revolution 
in social conditions in order that creation of beauty may be pos- 
sible. Mr Boynton markedly holds aloof from both schools, as 
a neutral, a dispassionate and innocent bystander. He cites Pro- 
fessor Sherman’s doubt whether criticism such as Mr Brownell’s 
can find a point of application from which to exert an influence 
on such a public as ours. On the other hand, he treats with good- 
natured persiflage the efforts of the authors of Civilization in 
America, who seeking “to contribute a definite and tangible piece of 
work toward the advance of intellectual life in America,” begin by 
denying good to any American thing. Nevertheless Mr Boynton is 
himself of the second type. He enrolls himself as such with the 
catholic announcement: “Criticism in America is implicitly an 
attempt by each critic to make of America the kind of country 
that he would like, which in every case is a better country than 
it is today.” And by a quotation from John Dewey he recognizes 
the pragmatic approach by way of experience, instead of the 
absolute approach by means of standards, as the fruitful method in 
dealing with artistic as well as social problems. 

These considerations give special pertinence to those of his essays 
which deal with writers who are active in the flesh at the present 
day. Three earlier men, Herman Melville, Lafcadio Hearn, and 
Ambrose Bierce, Mr Boynton includes among his contemporaries 
on the rather specious ground that they have recently come into 
favour, and have more to say to the present generation than to 
their own. He does not limit himself, however, to treating them 
according to this formula; and his essays are merely sound, academic 
appreciation which we expect from the holder of the first chair 
of American Literature in the country. Of his essays upon Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Sinclair Lewis, and Sherwood Anderson there is 
more to say. In the first place, he has chosen the three writers 
of American prose fiction who are representative of the three lead- 
ing.tendencies of the present day: Mr Hergesheimer of the roman- 
tic and decorative impulse; Mr Lewis of the broadly realistic 
movement; and Mr Anderson of the trend toward mysticism which 
finds in common experience intimations of a reality behind the 
concrete fact. And of each he seems to me to have said that right 
thing, which after it is said seems so inevitable and becomes so 
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final. Mr Hergesheimer he describes as inhabiting “the Dower 
House,” on a life tenancy with enjoyment of its collected objets 
d'art, among which he moves with a formality befitting his sur- 
roundings. Sinclair Lewis’s broad canvases he sees as significant 
of a talent for representation rather than penetration. He calls 
attention to the very few characters in Lewis’s novels, aside from 
the caricatures, whom we remember, and attributes their paucity to 
the author’s tendency toward exposition, toward writing about his 
subject instead of writing into it. To Mr Lewis, as to the historical 
realists, environment is the force which determines character, and is 
the chief subject of art. “Life for him is not inherent in John 
Smith or Babbitt. It is the force that surrounds the man. In 
applauding his fellow-novelist [Mr John Dos Passos] he applauds 
him not for creating characters but for painting the panorama of 
the metropolis.” And in Sherwood Anderson Mr Boynton recog- 
nizes the strange uncanny power of the man to enter into the very 
reality of other men’s experience, and divine by an exquisite intui- 
tion, the emotion which accompanied their acts. “The one matter 
that counted was to catch the rare moments when people were really 
living and to find the words that could record these moments.” 
In this protess Sherwood Anderson’s apprehension of his own life 
has counted for much, and he has done wisely to begin and com- 
plete his fiction in autobiography. “He shows that the tales he 
tells are one with the life he has lived.” 

In these essays, and in those on The Public and the Reading 
Public, and Democracy and Public Taste, Mr Boynton reveals his 
sense of the work which criticism has to do, not only on behalf of 
the artist, but much more on behalf of the public. That Mr Boyn- 
ton knows the public with which he is dealing, witness this passage 
from The Public and Public Taste, which begins by a citation of 
Mack Sennett . . . Harold Lloyd, Edgar Guest and Walt Mason, 
Sidney Smith and Bud Fisher, Frank Crane and Parkes Cadman, 
Irving Berlin and Paul Whiteman, as chief purveyors to his maj- 
esty, the American people. 


“Uniformity of thinking, or what passes for thinking, is a 
natural consequence of all this. The courthouse square still echoes 
to the refrains that became familiar in 1917 and 1918, sprung from 
the impulse then to enlist all efforts toward a common end and 
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to discourage any asking of questions or airing of opinions. To 
question as to the righteousness of the war was to be a traitor; 
to inquire openly as to its objectives was to be burned in effigy; 
to withhold from investment in war-loan securities was to invite 
ostracism; and the prolonged imprisonment of political offenders 
and conscientious objectors has found no parallel in Europe. This, 
though vicious, was normal at the time; but the ‘return to nor- 
malcy’ has brought no general return to toleration of divers 
opinions, for America is now in the actually normal post-bellum 
period of hysterically reactionary conservatism. Zealous patriot- 
ism is trying to convert the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights into seditious utterances, and organizations have 
multiplied in behalf of hundred per cent Americanism, all ostensibly 
founded for the promotion of positive ends, but all repressive in 
intention, and many lawless in procedure.” 


To break up the hard pan of American complacency, to plough the 
soil by a great insurgency, and to sow the seeds of a realistic national 
culture require a widely popular, democratic art, and such an art, 
to be understood by its public, needs the interpretation of an 
alert and intelligent criticism. It is an encouraging sign to find 
such men as Mr Boynton ready to supply it. 


Rosert Morss Lovett 











GEORGE GISSING 


A Victim or Circumstances. By George Gissing. 
ramo. 308 pages. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. 


O this collection of short stories by George Gissing, “never 
before issued in book form,” Mr Alfred Gissing contributes 
a preface, which is largely a discussion of “realism” in fiction; and 
in this preface Mr Gissing moves, a little naively, to the conclusion 
that the author of the Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft was 
something more, or better, than a mere realist, because his stories 
contained a “moral,” or here and there pointed to a “higher truth.” 
At this date, it seems a little odd to encounter a critic who is still 
worrying about the defence of the “ugly” in art, and who finds it 
necessary to discover a moral or social—if not aesthetic !—justifica- 
tion for such a portrait as that of Mrs Gamp. And it is odder 
still that Mr Alfred Gissing can proceed, as he oes, with his point- 
ing of Gissing’s “moral,” after quoting a passage from a letter 
in which Gissing wrote: “Human life has little interest for me, 
on the whole, save as material for artistic presentation. I can get 
savage over social iniquities, but, even then, my rage at once takes 
the direction of planning revenge in artistic work.” This could 
hardly be clearer. If, in his early work (Demos, for example) 
Gissing was occasionally tendentious, in his maturity he was first 
and last an artist. His purpose, in his descriptions of lower middle- 
class life, was not moral at all, but aesthetic: his problem was a 
problem of presentation. His novels and stories were his reports 
of life as he knew it; he was, in his narrower field, as honest an 
observer as Trollope; and if he was of far smaller stature as an 
artist than Chekhov, less poetically gifted, he shared with that great 
man a tendency to minimize “plot” and to make of his stories mere 
evocations of life. 

In this regard, Gissing was very much ahead of his time. When 
one reflects that it is now almost a quarter of a century since he 
died, one reads this posthumous collection of his short stories with 
astonishment: for with only one or two exceptions these stories 
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are strikingly, in tone and manner, like the sort of thing which, in 
the hands of such a writer as Katherine Mansfield, critics hailed 
as revolutionary. In most of these tales the “story” amounts to 
little or nothing. If one compares them with the contemporary 
work of Hardy or Meredith or Henry James, one finds a difference 
as deep as that which severed Chekhov from Turgenev. Here 
is little or nothing of Hardy’s habitual use of tragic or poetic back- 
ground, his intermittent reference to the backdrop of the Infinite; 
here is none of Meredith’s brilliant, and brilliantly conscious, coun- 
terpoint of comment, with its inevitable heightening of distance 
between the reader and the story; none of the exquisite preparation 
and elaboration of James. Much more than he admitted, or 
realized, Gissing was interested in “human life” ; it is above all for 
his uncompromising fidelity to his vision that we can still read him 
with pleasure and profit. He seldom shapes or heads his narrative 
as these others did, attached less importance than they to dramatic 
climax. He is content with a bare presentation of a scene or 
situation. 

To say that Gissing would have been liked by Chekhov is to 
say that he is a “modern”—he is decidedly more modern than 
Hardy or James. James, of course, would have disapproved of 
him, as he disapproved of Mr Arnold Bennett, on the ground that 
he offered his reader a mere slice of life, the donnée without the 
working out. Whatever we may feel about that, and however 
much this sort of modernity may ultimately make Gissing appear 
old-fashioned, we must unquestionably accept him as an artist of 
the Chekhov generation, and a good one. He is not great—he 
lacks force, depth, range, subtlety; he has almost nothing of 
Chekhov’s poetic profundity, only a tithe of his exquisite sensibil- 
ity; by comparison with him, Gissing seems prosy, bread-and-but- 
terish. But he is good. He can almost always be counted upon 
to tell his story with a clear eye and a fine gravity of spirit. There 
is no rhetorical nonsense about him, he is capable of no literary 
pyrotechnics, his style is level and undistinguished ; but within his 
limits he is an honest and just creator of people and pictures, 
exaggerating nothing, never forcing a mood, and often using under- 
statement with the most delicate skill. What could be better than 
the ending of his charming story, The Fate of Humphrey Snell? 
Humphrey was a queer stick—lazy, dreaming, impractical, not 
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very strong; he had a passion for countryside; and eventually found 
a happy solution of his difficulties by becoming an itinerant herb- 
collector. He tramped the country, slept where he found himself, 
enjoyed this simple existence hugely. And then one day he fell 
in love with a girl who was no better than she should be; applied 
for a job as steward to a Workman’s Club; and asked the girl to 
marry him. And this is how Gissing ends his story: “Annie, whose 
handwriting was decipherable only by a lover’s eyes, answered his 
news by return of post: ‘Send me money to come i shall want all 
i have for my things i cant tell you how delited I feal but its that 
sudin it taks my breth away with heepes of love and—’.. . 
There followed a row of crosses, which Humphrey found it easy 
to interpret. A cross is frequently set upon a grave; but he did not 
think of that.” 

That is all—and it is all we need. And Gissing is just as good 
in his story of the two Cockney families who go to Brighton for 
their Bank Holidays, or in the story of the matrimonial failures of 
Miss Jewell. These tales are, in their kind, perfect. The Budges, 
the Rippingvilles, Miss Jewell, and the two splendid Cockney girls, 
Lou and Liz, are done from the life—they are as trenchantly recog- 
nizable as Mrs Laura Knight’s etchings of Cockney folk on Hamp- 
stead Heath. And if the interior of an English middle-class 
boarding-house, with all its heavy smells and dreary sounds, its 
aspidistra plant and its scrubbed white step, has ever been better 
done, one doesn’t know where to find it. 


Conrap AIKEN 











CRITICISM OF BIOGRAPHY 


Oxrorp Reapinc Coursts: Brocrapny. By Alan 
C. Valentine. romo. 67 pages. The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch. $1. 


NE can welcome the present small book both because it 

marks further explicit recognition by publishers of the broad 
demand for biography, and because, as critical preface to a reading 
course of fifteen biographic classics, it represents what may be the 
beginning of formal and specific criticism of the various kinds of 
effort in the field. Biography, it is true, has had a long and hon- 
ourable career with but inconsiderable notice from critics. Never- 
theless one is perhaps not without warrant for believing that the 
situation in the writing and reading of biography, certainly in the 
reading of it, is not quite as it has been, and that criticism has 
offices to perform. 

The critic as representative of the reader can scarcely mistake the 
fact that the public taste for biography, while it has not grown at 
the expense of other tastes in literature, has grown insistently in 
the last decade—and is not without importance for or against that 
health of the mind which ought to be, as Mr I. A. Richards urges, 
a principal concern of critics. Might it not be a relevant initial 
enterprise of criticism in the field of biography, to attempt to de- 
termine with more precision than has yet been attained, why we go 
to biography and what we get out of it? Mr Valentine finds the 
matter, at all events, worthy of consideration. 


“Biography [he writes] is more popular now than ever before— 
partly because in this material age most of us demand concrete and 
certified truths rather than imaginative expressions, and also be- 
cause in the narrowness of our lives many of us seek to escape into 
the lives of more free and more interesting souls. No field of art 
fills better the demands of modern intellectual curiosity.” 


In suggesting that when we read biography we read for escape 
merely, perhaps Mr Valentine is not quite so accurate as it is 
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possible to be. The impression is corrected, it is true, by the con- 
cluding sentence, in which, however, one is inclined, for other 
reasons, to suggest modification to: “No field of art could better 
fill the demands of modern intellectual curiosity.” 

Our interest in biography seems very deep-seated and is probably 
not uninfluenced by curiosity. Biography is not disparaged in 
being thought of in one sense as a higher form of gossip, for 
gossip can be serious, and doubtless has its roots in our robust 
eagerness after the modes, not merely of existence, but of all that 
is implied by living. “A large acquaintance with particulars,” 
said William James, “often makes us wiser than the possession 
of abstract formulas however deep.” And he it was who once 
argued that some form of biography or biographic history ought to 
have a significant place in the more cultural part of our college 
curricula. 

Perhaps it is considerations of this sort that lie back of our 
interest in biography, though of course one cannot be so ingenuous 
as to suppose that anybody reads biography as the early fathers 
read the Bible—for special guidance in specific crises. Our mod- 
ern biographic appetite seems hardly so easily assorted. We are to 
notice, for instance, that contemporary interest in biography is 
coincident with an equally broad interest in psychology, the two 
interests perhaps being cognate. Such a relation would be a pledge 
of possibility both for biography and psychology. For biography 
in its attempt to trace the course of significant thought in its sub- 
ject could obviously use all the expert assistance which psychology 
could offer. And psychology at the present moment is certainly no 
self-contained science hanging in the void: it deals with the men of 
this world, and for its purposes biography must prove a consider- 
able storehouse of matter. Indeed the richness of our interest in 
the field and of the field itself tends to make the reader accept 
without hesitation all that is implied in such sweeping preliminary 
statements as Mr Valentine’s present one: “No field of art fills 
better the demands of modern intellectual curiosity.” Such state- 
ments may or may not prove true, but one is antecedently inclined 
to believe them of biography, for where other arts are the signa- 
tures, it is the tale of personality; and personality may be the 
source and epitome of civilization. 

From the nature and characteristics of our interest in biography, 
the critic passes to his chief business, a consideration of specific 
biographies, their success or their failure in satisfying us. In doing 
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this, Mr Valentine presents to us touchstones which seem well 
considered. 


“Does this work [the biography] re-create and make human a 
man who once lived?” he asks. “Does it show what the man was 
as well as what he did? Does it make clear the motives that lay 
back of his actions? Does it do all this without prejudice, without 
hypocrisy, and without cant?” 


Such questions satisfactorily cover the ground in a general manner. 
Yet there is danger in such generality that biography may be made 
out a simpler matter than it is. If one knows anything at all as a 
result of modern psychology, he knows that the great are, like the 
rest of us, neither so simple nor so stable as they have been con- 
ceived by biographers of the school of Parson Weems. The dif- 
ferences between two persons may easily not be so large as the 
differences between two successive moments of the same person. 
There are many things that admittedly the biographer does not and 
cannot know: and since he must, somewhat ignorantly, guide him- 
self as best he may, it is not out of keeping to suggest that candour 
is indeed a desideratum. 

All this is not less true of biography than of autobiography, and 
makes good autobiography, instead of easier—as Mr Valentine 
seems in another place to imply—harder to write than biography 
—harder that is, to write with due truth. Cardinal Newman had 
no illusions on this point, and it may be a result of such percipient 
conscience on his part that he has written what is possibly one of 
the most psychologically truthful of autobiographies. “Who,” he 
exclaims, in early despair over his narrative, “who can know him- 
self and the multitude of subtle influences which act upon him?” 

As for an apparent implication by Mr Valentine that the art 
of biography has more past than future, one is disposed to pay our 
age the compliment of doubting it, though such an implication is 
probably natural since Mr Valentine’s object is to introduce readers 
to established biographic classics, the latest dated 1883. Criticism, 
however, can hardly afford to neglect the fact that biography is 
being written and read to-day, written both well and badly, and 
doubtless read both well and badly, and certainly both written and 
read in greater measure than at any time in the previous history 
of the art. It certainly seems worth while to suggest that bi- 
ography may be—now more than ever—an art with a future, an 
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art in harmony with the modernist spirit, seeking refreshment of 
the terms and conditions of thought by newer and more various 
approaches to the actual. 

At all events the possibilities are here. The biographer as much 
as a dramatist or novelist, has the right so far as facts permit, to 
consider himself the historian of thought and feeling in its con- 
flicts, its life and death; and of individual character, not alone in 
its outlines, but in its causes, its growth, its battles, its decay. The 
facts of biography are given, like the mytho-historic frame of an 
Attic tragedy and it is for the biographer to infer and image forth 
the spirit. 

Consequently, without going into the question of fictionized bi- 
ography, that stultified hybrid, criticism can certainly find matter 
for consideration in the relations of biography with its correlative 
art, fiction; for biography, like fiction, has a story, and seldom a 
simple story, to tell. Biography is undoubtedly already obligated 
to fiction, as fiction is to biography, though it might be hard to say 
precisely what the debts are, except that to-day they have perhaps 
increased. Great as the debts may be, however, one may dare 
venture the suggestion that biography still has lessons to learn 
in the modes of narrative, lessons that could profitably be learned 
of fiction, lessons in story-structure, time-scheme, the management 
of subordinate incident and character, of which there is always 
enough and of numerous sorts, biography being never the tale of 
one man alone. There is also in fiction, and of possible value 
to biography, a certain abundance in modes of personal atmosphere 
and mental background, in the setting particularly, and personal 
locale of the subject. Again, in the mere business of narrative 
composition biography may have something of profit to take from 
the economy, the precision, the colour, the nervous life of the best 
prose as known to us in fiction. 

It is not that criticism may frame formulae for biography. The 
fact that biography has come so far with so few is perhaps one of its 
advantages, certainly one of its charms. Criticism may render 
service best, it would seem, not by propaganda or paternalism, but 
by sharpening its sense of current biographic effort and by height- 
ening our general consciousness of biography as literary art, as one 
—not the least—of the cultivations of the modern spirit. 


Cuarvces K. TruesBioop 











ARCHAEOLOGIST AS HISTORIAN 


A History or THE ANCIENT Wortp. The Orient and 
Greece. Rome. By M. Rostovtzeff. Translated from 
the Russian by J. D. Duff. Two volumes. 8v0. 846 
pages. The Oxford University Press, American Branch. 
$5 each volume. 


HE reading of these two massive volumes gives us an impres- 

sion of Professor Rostovtzeff as arranging, interpreting, and 
making a whole of monuments which are being excavated—in 
short, as following the man with the spade. We never find our- 
selves in a camp or a senate; we never hear decisive words being 
spoken: the memorable things which are told us of empires and 
civilizations can be referred to monuments which we can look upon: 
to the predominance of Athenian pots in Italy the Peloponnesian 
War is referred. “The growing trade and industry of Athens and 
the states in alliance with her, including the islands and the 
Anatolian cities, made the question of the Western markets, which 
had not been settled by the wars of 500-450, still more acute. 
Corinth and Megara would not and could not put up with the 
increasing competition of Athens in Italy and Sicily. . . . Sparta 
also, though not interested in export trade to the West, was men- 
aced by this danger [Athenian ascendancy] and therefore inclined 
to listen to the complaints of Megara, Corinth, and Sicyon.” 
Sumerian and Babylonian sculpture and building make us know 
that the artists of that civilization devoted all the power of their 
creative genius to the gods and to living men. “They think most 
of religion and government, of temples and palaces, of the lives 
and exploits of gods and kings.” And so we know that their notion 
of a future life differed from that held by the Egyptians. “They 
did not suppose that earthly life went on beyond the grave, keeping 
all its joys and satisfactions.” Aegean palaces and Aegean frescoes 
show us that the people of the first European civilization never 
sought to create anything imposing by mere size; the buildings they 
preferred were of moderate proportions, adorned with colour and 
pleasing to the eye. And then we realize that 


“the manner of life among the Aegeans was unlike that of the 
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East—it was more akin to the type subsequently created by Greece, 
more democratic. Men lived in a swarm, with one of themselves 
for chief, like the queen-bee in a hive, but their life was identical 
with his. In the East the king was divine and lived in magnificent 
isolation, an object of reverence and worship. The life of the 
Aegean king was more human. He had neither the will nor the 
power to separate himself from his comrades in war and partners 
in trading ventures; to them and to their wives he was not, and 
could not be, a deity. But after death, as the best and strongest 
and bravest, he became a hero and his tomb became a temple.” 


Professor Rostovtzeff’s great achievement is that he takes us 
beyond the Roman Empire, the Hellenistic states, the Greek Com- 
monwealths, that he opens up the Aegean and Hittite worlds for 
us, and takes us back through Persia, Assyria, Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and makes us know these empires, not as formidable frontiers to 
our knowledge of real history, but as having a history of their own. 
As an outline of the History of the Ancient World—a History 
which lasts from the first Sumerian dynasty in Babylon to the 
flickering out of the Roman Empire in the West—these volumes 
are indispensable. 

Indispensable, but uninspiring. They are history without any 
display of the abilities by which great historians make their works 
memorable—narrative power, delineation of character, vivid gen- 
eralizations on the course of history. Like every other archaeolo- 
gist Professor Rostovtzeff is interested in things. And, as with 
every other archaeologist, his interest in things overbalances his 
interest in human actions. He is interested in men primarily as 
makers and users of things. 

Through his habit of surveying civilizations—a half a dozen 
heaped one on top of another in the limits of some citadel—his 
sense of time has become blunted. This, with the domination 
which things have over actions in his mind, accounts for there 
being no passages of real narrative in his volumes. For, without 
a distinct feeling for time, without being able to order things in a 
right sequence, we can have no narrative in history. Let me make 
a quotation which shows, I think, how this great archaeologist, 
by his failure to set things out in any time-order, makes a particu- 
lar passage almost pointless: 
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“The Senate looked forward with no less alarm to Caesar’s return. 
They knew that Caesar in power meant ruin to themselves. In his 
first consulship he had openly declared himself their enemy and 
had refused to recognize constitutional restraints; there was no 
hope that his second consulship would prove less dangerous. But 
without allies they were helpless. Yet not one of their number 
was really popular with the soldiers, and no new Sulla could be 
found in their ranks. They were forced to appeal to Pompey. He 
had tried to avoid flagrant outrages against the constitution; and 
it was possible to hope that it would be easier to make terms with 
him if he defeated his rival. Every effort was therefore made to 
detach Pompey from Caesar. For long Pompey hesitated. When 
at last, in January 49 B.C., he decided on a rupture, the military 
advantage was all on Caesar’s side. Pompey had hardly any 
troops in Italy; and, therefore, when Caesar crossed the Rubicon, 
the boundary of his province, with a small force and marched 
on Rome, to leave Italy became inevitable.” 


A passage like this gives us no sense of events shaping themselves 
in time. 

In a history having such scope—including as it does the begin- 
nings and the endings of half a dozen civilizations—one should 
not expect to find narratives of particular events nor full-length 
portraits of great historical characters—such narratives and such 
portraits as there are, say, in Mommsen’s History of Rome. But 
one might expect to find pregnant sentences which are clues in the 
events and clues to personages of the time. ‘Rome did not conquer 
the world, she took possession of it,” says Spengler, and that sen- 
tence seems to make a series of events clear to us. “Sertorius had 
Hannibal’s ability for organizing war by war,” says Mommsen, 
and that judgement makes us understand how it was that these 
leaders withstood for so long the forces that were against them. 
We find no such memorable summaries in this History of the 
Ancient World. It is not that Professor Rostovtzeff is one of 
these historians who have no interest in literary expression: while 
becoming more and more a department of exact science, he notes, 
history cannot, and must not lose its literary, and therefore, in- 
dividual character. It is not that he denies to men the power of 
influencing the course of history: a more thoughtful attitude to 
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historical events, he writes, has shown the very great importance of 
personality in the history of man’s development. It is that Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff being an archaeologist has not a very great 
interest in events or in living personality. 

These volumes are valuable for an extraordinary number of 
reproductions which accompany the text—reproductions of sculp- 
tures, pictures, coins, which in themselves are memorable illustra- 
tions of the civilizations written about—they extend the whole 
way from early Sumerian sculpture to the Christian mosaics of the 
Roman provinces; only an archaeologist writing history could have 
assembled all these illustrations. The frontispiece of the first 
volume is a reproduction of the relief of Archelaus of Priene—the 
Apotheosis of Homer—and when we look upon it we know how 
much Homer meant to the people of the third century B.C., and 
how far they had departed from the heroic simplicity of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. 

Papraic CoLum 











BRIEFER MENTION 


Tue Suir Sats On, by Nordahl Grieg, translated from the Norwegian 
by A. G. Chater (12mo, 219 pages; Knopf: $2.50). “The sea is no 
longer a playground for swelling white sails. A narrow channel is all 
the steamships want. But the ocean is still there with its brutish instincts, 
more meaningless than ever, a vast and terrible image of the perfect folly 
of life.” Like an orchestral theme, this thought is woven into the cruel 
pattern of the story—endlessly varied but monotonously the same. Here 
is a fine piece of realistic prose, as sharp and unadorned as truth itself. 


Gation’s Reacn, by H. M. Tomlinson (12mo, 283 pages; Harpers: $2.50) 
is furnished forth with the descriptive munificence which one expects 
from this author—fifty well-written pages of Indian Ocean simoon ending 
with the sinking in mid-sea of the steamer concerned, twenty more with 
the survivors in open boats, and a hundred more in the jungles of Malay. 
All this affords exteriors for a striking tale. The tale, however, is any- 
thing but striking. James Colet, to whom these remarkable and remark- 
ably described things happen, approaches as closely to non-entity of narra- 
tive presence as would be possible in two hundred, eighty-three pages 
devoted expressly to his thoughts and doings. A reader can scarcely 
agree with the suggestion on the slip-cover that the author is the 
“English Conrad.” 


Tue Story oF an ArFrican Farm, by Olive Schreiner (16mo, 375 pages; 
Modern Library: 95 cents); From Man To Maw, by Olive Schreiner 
(10mo, 463 pages; Harpers: $2.50). To read these novels is like return- 
ing to the village of one’s childhood and being disillusioned at every turn. 
The trees are not so big, the brooks not so wide, the houses not so pleasant 
as one had once thought. The Story of an African Farm did impress a 
former generation, but it seems a trifle stuffy now; and as for the new 
book, it is positively dull. Miss Schreiner was a moralist first and an artist 
afterward, and nothing out-modes so quickly as morals. She is by no 
means—as her heirs and publishers would have us wish—a Charlotte 
Bronté. 


Tue Deatu or a Younc Man, by W. L. River (12mo, 206 pages; Simon & 
Schuster: $2) is the diary from April to October, of a young man, a uni- 
versity student, who has learned that he has not more than a year to live. 
The reader can make no doubt as to the literary competence with which 
the young man’s experiences are set down. The persons of his tale are 
distinct and the scenes set in considerable relief. But the net effect seems 
somewhat insignificant, and the reader ends by being less impressed than 
he had expected to be. As here conceived the subject seems hardly to be 
the material of even the curtailed novel it makes. 
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A New TestaMent, by Sherwood Anderson (16mo, 118 pages; Boni & 
Liveright: $2). On reading this little book we find its sincerity so dis- 
arming that it robs us of our desire to mock. However unctuous in a 
literary sense Mr Anderson may be, he has the soul of a seer and of a poet. 
The present volume is made up of a number of “inspired” utterances 





after the manner of Whitman and Nietzsche and we must, it would seem, 
reward the author’s zeal by allowing him a place amongst the minor 
prophets. 


Fvuortive Pisces, by Mary Hutchinson (12mo, 210 pages; Hogarth Press: 
7/6). These papers waver along the feather-edge which separates the 
story and the sketch, those falling in the second group being the more 
notable, particularly the swift studies of London and Paris life which 
possess the definite richness of etchings. Among the stories Mr Paddle 
and Mrs Meryworth stands out; one or two of the others are marred by 
a note perfectly described in one of the author’s own phrases—a sense of 
shrill discrepancy. 


Rustic Execies, by Edith Sitwell (10mo, 69 pages; Knopf: $2.50). The 
rustic elegies of Edith Sitwell, be it understood, are the rustic elegies of an 
essentially city lady. Miss Sitwell, therefore, is an elegant trifler. The 
portrait that is used as a frontispiece, shows the authoress leaning her head 
and gazing in bird-like fashion at the spectator. The songs the singer 
utters often have the feathered warbler’s fluidity, but never achieve an 
innocent effect. But who is innocent nowadays? We are all, alas, like 
Miss Sitwell, guilty of knowing too much. The Prelude to a Fairy Tale 
is the most dismayingly clever of her poems. 


Upper Nicut, by Scudder Middleton (12mo, 97 pages; Holt: $2). It is 
difficult to say why these poems by Mr Middleton are not better than they 
are. Mr Middleton is an accomplished enough technician—he writes 
easily, he rhymes with facility, his use of assonance is skilful, he knows 
how to make blank verse march toward a rhythmic climax. And he almost 
always has something to say. Nevertheless, one always has a faint feeling 
that something is just a little wrong or a little lacking. The climax of the 
poem is never quite enough of a climax—tends to a disappointing flatness. 
Is it that Mr Middleton simply doesn’t feel these things with sufficient 
intensity? Or is it that the gift of sovereign speech was denied him by 
the good fairies? One respects this work, but one is never kindled by it; 
and one never finds out just who Mr Middleton is. 


Excursions anD Some Apventures, by Etta Close (8vo, 296 pages: 
Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial Press: $4) aspires to be nothing beyond a per- 
sonal garnering of “scattered memories of bygone times,” and so it has its 
inevitable excess of not very exciting anecdotes, which differ from one 
another chiefly in that some of them originated in Africa, some in America, 
and some in the Orient. The author belongs to that class of globe-trotters 
whose reminiscences are inevitably entangled with recollections of personal 
comfort or discomfort—a circumstance which renders these pages perhaps 
more vivid to her than vital to others. 
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Tue Main Stream, by Stuart Sherman (10mo, 239 pages; Scribner : $2.50) 


is aptly named. Mr Sherman’s criticism was essentially a current of 
thought, fed from the clear springs of sincerity and rippling with en- 
thusiasm. He never sought brilliance at the expense of fairness, or used 
another man’s work to decorate his own importance. Believing that the 
primary function of the critic is interpretation, he based his appraisals 
on thoroughness—a virtue too old-fashioned to be widely imitated. 


On page 203 of Gitpert AND Suttivan, A Critical Appreciation of The 


Savoy Theatre, by A. H. Godwin, with introduction by G. K. Chesterton 
(12mo, 298 pages; Dutton: $2.50) the author, who is, we understand, 
editor of a Journal devoted to the Savoy operettas, says that the logic of 
“The policeman’s lot is not 2 happy one” “seems to go a little astray.” 
As it is precisely the logic of the matter which is its whole point, one dis- 
qualifies Mr Godwin utterly as a judge. The best part of the book, apart 
from the quotations, is the introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 


In Letters To a Douster, by Paul Claudel (12mo, 261 pages; A. & C. 


Boni: $2.50) the thought of God is set forth with a firm contemporary 
aptness which seems to give the faith recorded a practical modern presence 
unaffected by, yet not out of harmony with the current intellectual scene. 
At all events the faith here depicted appears to have behind it not only the 
force of faith itself but the more secular forces, energy and clarity of in- 
telligence. And while the earnestness of these distinguished corre- 
spondents may seem to some persons more appropriate to the first than the 
twentieth century of the Christian era, nevertheless their meditations are 
focally modern in bearing, and worthy the perusal of modern readers. 


Tue Forerunners oF Saint Francis and Other Studies, by Ellen Scott 


Davison (8vo, 425 pages; Houghton Mifflin: $5). The portion of this 
work dealing with the reform movements in the church before the appear- 
ance of St Francis is written with scholarship, while the presentation of 
mediaeval life shows careful research. There hangs, however, over the 
whole volume an unlifting cloud of academic unillumination. Perhaps if 
Miss Davison had lived she would have handled her notes with more 


spirit. 


If Tue Discrete oF a Saint, by Vida D. Scudder (12mo, 383 pages; Dut- 


ton : $2.50) is “imaginary biography,” it is in the valuable sense of the word 
imaginary. From such records of fourteenth-century fact as remain to us 
the author has constructed a scrupulously elaborated inference as to the life 
of thought and heart that was lived by Raniero di Landoccio dei Pagliaresi, 
chief disciple and first secretary of St Catherine of Siena. And while the 
result is not biography in the confined sense that it is a mere record of bare 
fact, neither has it any relation to the sloven incontinence that is customarily 
known as fictional biography. Indeed, as a finely founded and finished 
example of the artistic interpretation of biographic fact it merits con- 
sideration by readers (and they must be growing in numbers) who 
would see biography more fully developed as an art than it has been 
in the past. 
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Dante, by John Jay Chapman (8vo, 99 pages; Houghton Mifflin: $2.50). 
Mr Chapman compares The Divine Comedy to a solar and lunar clock 
made in the Middle Ages by an astronomer-mechanician. “Ten thousand 
experts” have sought to understand it, and in their efforts have stopped 
the complicated machine. “But at night, when the collaborators are 
asleep, the machine resumes its ticking.” His own translation, limited to 
thirteen cantos, is one of the most distinguished that has ever appeared 
in English, and his Commentaries, besides being illuminating, are a 
definite contribution to the criticism of poetry. 


SHakespeare: Actor-Poet, by Clara Longworth de Chambrun (10mo, 357 
pages; Appleton: $3). “It is better,” says the author of this rational and 
minute re-examination of the available facts of Shakespeare’s life, “to 
take note of the documents in our possession rather than twist historical 
truth to fit in with the tenets of modern writers.” Accordingly she has 
prosecuted an extended and independent analysis of the large body of 
Shakespearean data, including in her very productive scrutiny, records 
hitherto not over-consulted for their bearing on Shakespeare, such as the 
works of William Fulman, a scholarly Elizabethan, whose twenty-five 
manuscript volumes are a part of the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; or the life and works of Giovanni Florio, translator of Mon- 
taigne and resident professor to the Earl of Southampton. The result is 
an additional and considerable illumination of such questions as Shake- 
speare’s youth and education at Stratford, his London acquaintance and 
literary beginnings, his means of cultivation, his contemporary vogue, his 
part with Southampton, Essex, and the dark lady of the sonnets. The 
book is important. 


Rosert Herricx, The Last Elizabethan, by Leon Mandel II (8vo, 71 
pages; Argus Press: $5). Mr Mandel has evidently a genuine admira- 
tion for Herrick’s poetry, but his appreciations are in no way original 
and his style has upon it the unmistakable hall-mark of the amateur 
writer. He tells us in his foreword that he is “a busy man of affairs” 
and we are inclined to think he should reserve his energy for the activities 
that are natural to him. 


Tue Mopernity or Mitton, by Martin A. Larson (12mo, 277 pages; 
University of Chicago Press: $2.75). Stating briefly the thesis of this 
book, Milton’s Christianity and indeed all his thought underwent a con- 
siderable evolution in the course of his career, without losing, however, 
its essentially humanistic and thus modern character, as a result of which 
“his whole life was a constant battle against mediaevalism to procure 
freedom for the individual.” That Milton was one of the founders of 
the modern spirit is apparent to the author, moreover, in a “plea” such as 
Paradise Lost is, “for a realization of the homogeneity and interdepend- 
ence of all mankind and nature.” The study is not one, perhaps, to excite 
attention outside of Miltonic circles, or induce those to read Milton 
who would not have read him anyhow. Nevertheless it has been done 
in a manner to make it seem worth doing, for, as the author rightly urges, 
“jt is no mere trick to read Milton.” 
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Car_yLe at His Zenitu (1848-1853), by David Alec Wilson (10mo, 506 


pages; Dutton: $5). In this, the fourth volume of his biography, Mr 
Wilson continues his prolonged anecdotal instruction into the peculiar tem- 
perament of his subject. Jane Austen’s novels Carlyle describes as “dish 
washings,” Milne’s life of Keats as “fricasee of dead dog,” living for the 
sake of happiness is “the philosophy of the frying pan”; “poetry is no 
longer a field where any true or worthy success can be won or deserved.” 
No wonder Emerson described this great and limited man as “a practical 
Scotchman, such as you would find in any saddler’s or iron dealer’s shop.” 
Mr Wilson’s own literary style may be indicated by the following quota- 
tion, “A he-woman is apt to go wrong and not leave a man to mind his 
own business in his own way.” 


Rosert Eyres Lanpor: A Biographical and Critical Sketch, by Eric Part- 


ridge (10mo, 108 pages; Fanfrolico Press, London: 10/6); SELECTIONS 
FROM Rosert Lanpor, edited by Eric Partridge (10mo, 176 pages; 
Fanfrolico Press, London: 7/6). To defend from oblivion the younger 
brother of Walter Savage Landor—which is the intent of these volumes— 
is doubtless commendable, but it is not easy. Robert Landor seems pre- 
eminently to have been one who—whether consciously or not—did all 
that in him lay to court obscurity; his efforts during his own lifetime, 
at least, being crowned with frightening success. According to his brief 
biography he was as proudly withdrawn as his brother was tempestuously 
outspoken, and so irreproachable that he not only had no legend but 
scarcely a history. Furthermore, a perusal of the selections from his works 
reveals prose and verse which is accomplished and distinguished but 
formal, which labours under a burden of dignity that is frosty indeed. 
His work is patently not without nobility, but nobility here seems not to 
compensate for the lack of warmth. In fact the kind of thing which the 
editor has hoped to make better known to the generality may prove the 
kind of thing from which the generality makes off, with a haste that is 
characteristic but perhaps not wholly culpable. 


Anton Tcuexnuov: Literary and Theatrical Reminiscences, translated from 


the Russian and edited by S. S. Koteliansky (8vo, 249 pages; Doran: $5). 
Despite the reprinting here, of certain prepossessing sketches by Bunin, 
Kuprin, Gorki, Andreyev, Stanislawsky, and others, these reminiscences 
with certain not-to-be and surely not-intended-to-be published fragments, 
cannot be said to add to our understanding of Chekhov. And what of 
Sobolev’s statement that in Russian literature, Chekhov “occupies a place 


along with Pushkin, Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy”! 


Friausert’s Youtn, 1821-1845, by Lewis Piaget Shanks (12mo, 250 pages; 


Johns Hopkins Press: $2.25). The argument that Flaubert was a roman- 
ticist before he became a realist is illustrated exhaustively and exhaust- 
ingly by quotations from the early letters and writings, which, however, 
sufficiently prove the case. Professor Shanks has not enough style at 
command to make the dull chapters—the first ones—bearable; but he 
grows in security of touch as his author does, and towards the end of the 
little book both the professor and his subject become almost enticing. 
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Letrers or VotTaine AND Frepericx THE Great, selected and translated 
with an introduction by Richard Aldington (10mo, 396 pages; Brentano: 
$5). “You think like Trajan, you write like Pliny, and you use French 
like our best critics”; Voltaire was forty-three when he addressed these 
lines to his royal admirer of twenty-five; and Frederick answered, “May 
my eyes one day see him whose mind is the charm of my life.” Twenty- 
three years had elapsed and the words of the great Frenchman then were, 
“You have done me harm enough.” Between those two periods may be 
followed one of the most diverting correspondences of history, between a 
king who aspired to be a poet and a poet who aspired to be supreme. 
Typical of the eighteenth century in their punctilio and dry ceremonious- 
ness, these letters yet have within them a wisdom not wholly sheathed in 
diplomacy and a grace that flashes with malice. Mr Aldington’s treatment 
of his material is in every way admirable. 


Tue Ricut To Be Happy, by Mrs Bertrand Russell (10mo, 295 pages; 
Harpers: $2.50). No contemporary work dealing with the “rights of 
children” and the relation of women toward sex and society is more care- 
fully thought out or more cogently expressed. This is an honest, gallant 
book by a woman of character, insight, and culture. It should be read 
by every young girl and every young man. 


Tue Reicion or Benaviorism, by Dr Louis Berman (i2mo, 153 pages; 
Boni & Liveright: $1.75). The psychology of Behaviorism is certainly 
unpalatable to Dr Berman as it is to many sensitive people. He summons 
to his aid the experiments of Kohler with apes to disprove the Behaviorist 
contention that the organism reacts with every part of itself to a single 
isolated stimulus. He tells us also that “religion consists of a self- 
conscious attitude toward life,” and no mechanism such as Behaviorism im- 
plies is capable of this attitude. Hence Behaviorism is destructive of 
religion. Did Dr Berman write with scientific detachment, he might be 
received with greater respect. As it is, he is betrayed by his heat, and 
no saving literary grace preserves his words for the fastidious. 


Tue Tasx or Sociat Hyone, by Havelock Ellis (12mo, 414 pages; 
Houghton Mifflin: $2.25). Like everything written by this eminently 
rational, eminently enlightened author the present work is prolific of sane 
instruction. But do not such phrases as “the destiny of the race rests with 
women” and “the glorious freedom of a new religion” remind us perhaps 2 
little sadly of those pre-war days when disillusionment was still the 
property of the few rather than of the many? 


On Love, by Marie-Henri Beyle (De Stendhal) translated by H. B. V., 
under the direction of C. K. Scott Moncrieff (12mo, 420 pages; Boni & 
Liveright: $2.50). It is difficult to understand why this book, published 
more than a hundred years ago, should have secured so few readers. The 
subject is certainly one of universal interest, the style lucid and enter- 
taining, and the point of view enlightened, witty, and subtle. Modern 
psychology has told us as much, but it has not told it in a manner so 
varied, so ironical, and so vivacious. 
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THE THEATRE 


T would be inaccurate to say that The Theatre Guild’s Porcy 
is Uncie Tom’s Canin produced by The Moscow Art Theatre. 
Where Rouben Mamoulian, the director, received his training I 
do not know; I can only guess that he must once have seen and 
loved the Ballet Russe. For the first scene of Porcy is in general 
rhythm and in small detail, the opening scene of PerroucHKa; 
and later in the play, when this impression is somewhat dissipated, 
there are hands beating desperately against a door, precisely as 
Petrouchka’s hands beat against his door. On the other side, there 
are scenes as American in rhythm as the opening scene in Satva- 
tion NE LL; and the minor incidents in the play sometimes suggest 
the plot of SHuFrr1ie ALonc. 

Porcy, therefore, is a bit mixed. I came to the play without 
knowledge of DuBose Heyward’s novel from which he and Doro- 
thy Heyward made it. I know now that in one important matter 
the authors forgot that the spectators of the play were not familiar 
with their text. In the third act there is a hurricane; it is a neces- 
sary element in the plot and it has certain emotional values which 
the play needs. And particularly it is supposed to rise out of the 
brooding heat which has lain like a weight on Catfish Row for 
many days before. This heat is the true atmosphere in which 
Porcy’s people move and live—and I had no sense of it whatever. 
There was atmosphere of the other sort—local colour in speech 
and customs; but that priceless sense of the air which characters 
in a play are breathing, that savour in their lives, I missed. So 
that the storm was “planted” for me about three minutes before 
it broke, and I felt it a dramatic expedient. 

Was this due, I wonder, to the style of the production? The 
Guild courageously entrusted this folk play to a foreigner; I can 
see many reasons for doing so. I would rather have a negro play 
in the hands of a Little Russian or of a Scandinavian who under- 
stood folk forms of expression, than in those of a negro who knew 
nothing but Harlem. Technical veracity can be summoned from 
around the corner and from the libraries; but spirit cannot, nor 
style. In a sense the Guild was doubly justified, because there 
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seems to be no carping voice raised about veracity (the Heywards 
themselves know their material too well to have encouraged slips) 
and there has been a great deal of praise for the handling of 
crowds and the pacing of scenes. 

My own criticism is that the manner is so obviously foreign 
that it may not be exactly appropriate to the material and there- 
fore gives the effect at times of a mannerism. There is a rhythm; 
but is it darky rhythm entirely in the street scenes and negro rhythm 
in the wailing scenes? Of the latter there are two: in the first 
a “saucer burial” is being provided—a widow and her friends 
sit around the bed on which the dead man lies, singing and pray- 
ing for sufficient money for the funeral; in the second the entire 
community huddles together singing their trust in the Lord while 
a hurricane strikes down their brethren on the sea. The first of 
these impressed me as entirely false, and even if I were told that 
on such occasions negroes range themselves in parallel lines with 
a slight pitch and keep time as these players did, I should still 
say that the effect on the stage was one of artificial arrangement 
of which one remained conscious. Whereas the second scene, 
broken by the entrance of the blasphemer and marked by mystery 
and terror, was obviously as planned by the director, but much 
more successfully realized. It had its own rhythm, an inherent, 
not an applied one; and was extraordinarily effective. 

There are beautiful things all through Porcy—beautiful music, 
attractive settings, bits of action extraordinarily appealing. They 
are mingled with some trivial things and some absurd ones. Per- 
haps the finest thing of all is the creation, by the Guild, of an 
entirely fresh company to present this play: it argues a capacity to 
escape from rigid forms, an adaptability which will save the Guild 
from ever becoming so much an institution as to lose the life of 
the theatre. 


About Tue Triat or Mary Duean it is briefly said that it is 
the old hokum getting by again because it is well done. Once 
you know that the entire play follows a murder trial from its 
beginning to its end, and that the brother of the accused girl rushes 
into court toward the end of act one and takes over the defence, 
you see that hokum is bound to be part of the proceedings. But 
I found myself so pleased that I think something more is justified. 
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For since WirHin THE Law (by the same author) and probably 
generations before that, the crook play, slickly done, has been one 
of the pleasures of the American stage. Obviously, the pleasure 
has come from the slickness, which corresponds to the wit which 
made a certain type of English comedy so delightful. It exists in 
George M. Cohan’s plays and productions; it reached a very high 
level in Broapway; and it is oddly something which intellectual 
playwrights and producers seem to scorn, as if it could hurt them. 

The current example is not the best, by far; but it is good enough 
to be always interesting. There was, to my taste, too much hand- 
clasping and deep breathing on the part of the defendant-sister 
and defender-brother; but it was matched by the skill in which 
court procedure was squeezed of its last drop of dramatic juiciness. 
For example, everyone who has served on a jury in criminal court 
knows how sickening it is to start the day not only facing a crime, 
but under compulsion to hear sentence passed on criminals previ- 
ously convicted; and this was used, right at the start, to put salt 
on the wound which the first act was preparing for the audience. 
The way the intermissions were related to the course of the trial 
is another instance of exceptional cleverness. And the swift pas- 
sage over relatively unimportant matters (the things detectives 
always explain in the last chapter after the villain has been ap- 
prehended) is really admirable. 


The promise of the early months of the season is a year of melo- 
drama and genre work. They are not the highest type of theatre; 
but if they are good, they are a hundred times more satisfactory 
than seriousness of intention and feeble execution. 


GILBERT SELDES 
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MODERN ART 


HERE is something humorous in this year’s distribution of 

prizes at the Pittsburgh International Exhibition and it is 
impossible not to suspect that a joker stumbled into the jury- 
room and put a finger in the pie. Henri Matisse gets the gold 
medal and fifteen hundred dollars! This is very nice but also 
droll. Bernard Karfiol and Andrew Dasburg, two young Ameri- 
cans who are as unconventional in their different ways as Matisse 
is in his, come in for honours!! It looks, on the surface, as though 
it were a complete rout of the academic forces. In reality, of 
course, it is nothing of the sort. Next year there'll be a jury of 
the ordinary calibre and the regulation prize-winners will garner 
the regulation medals and all will be as calm as usual along the 
Monongahela. 

It may seem to some that I take an ungracious attitude to Pitts- 
burgh’s this year’s prizes, considering the fact that in times past I 
have never failed to cavil at the announced honour-lists. The truth 
is, as you suspect, that I fail to attach any deep significance to 
prizes—and even when, by a combination of weird chances, the 
choice happens to fall on men I approve of, as it does this year, 
I am amused but not impressed. I know the dear old Academy 
hasn’t changed just because a progressivist got by mistake upon 
one of its juries. Matisse, who must by this time have heard the 
news, is doubtless laughing, too, up his sleeve. He is not, and 
never was, even in youth, an innocent like Cézanne yearning to be 
included in “Bouguereau’s salon.” He is not that type. He 
saw very clearly and at once that his business was to be “agin the 
Academy” and he gained fame and riches doing just that. To 
receive at the age of sixty a dowceur and a pat on the back from 
Pittsburgh after twenty years or more of strenuous opposition to 
what Pittsburgh represents, ought, if the prize system means any- 
thing at all, to be very disconcerting to Matisse. It would imply, 
would it not? that the artist, in the eyes of the institution, was no 
longer rebellious—in other words, that he had lost his punch? 
The alternative, that the institution itself had turned radical, is 
not to be thought of for an instant. So, as usual, there is no mean- 
ing to the prize. A very fine painter who no longer stands in any 
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particular need of money is the richer by fifteen hundred dollars 
and that is about all there is to it. 

By the same token, it will not be astonishing if Bernard Karfiol 
and Andrew Dasburg are called upon for explanations by their 
friends. It is conceivable that they may feel compromised. The 
intransigeant is so much the note of the day, among young people, 
that, like Matisse, they almost feel that defying institutions is the 
principal part of the game. Being younger than Matisse and not 
as yet accustomed to much notice, they might succumb to the in- 
sidious flattery of the press-notices that will be theirs, for a week 
or two, were it not for the obvious fact that they are not likely, 
either of them, ever again to receive such prizes and will shortly, in 
consequence, be able to feel that they have the usual grievance 
against academies. Both Dasburg and Karfiol are Dia artists. 
That is, their work is familiar to you who read this. Dasburg 
seeks for compactness of design and binds his compositions together 
at times so tightly that they take on the aridity of the country of 
his adoption. He lives in New Mexico—one of Mabel Dodge’s 
neighbours, and, I think, one of her protégés. His prize-taking 
picture, an arrangement of poppies, is quite the best thing of his 
that I have seen. Karfiol is more poetic. He is poetic on principle, 
I always say, and not because any overwhelming passion takes 
possession of him, insisting upon utterance. The mere act of taking 
his brushes in hand impels to the mood, but it always works, and 
he is always poetic. Youths and maidens who have just come up 
from a bath in the sea and who still drip moisture and cling to each 
other for warmth, supply him with themes. He draws recklessly, 
uncertainly, and tenderly. For the sake of the last the two first 
are easily enough forgiven. In drawing, he seems to struggle par- 
ticularly with feet, but something in the artist’s helplessness in 
this matter aids in giving his people an unearthly, appealing quality 
—and I am far from counselling the artist to take a few days off 
and learn feet. The Karfiol feet remind me, in a far-off way, of 
El Greco’s. Karfiol’s are awkward and shuffling and El Greco’s 
are invariably elegant but both are too fragile for the thorny paths 
of this old world. 

All this excitement about unprecedentedly challenging prize- 
giving may give you the impression that the entire International 
Exhibition reaches unwonted heights. It does not, alas. The 
affair is astonishingly like most of those that have gone before, 
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and visitors who saw the collection of last year, must rub their 
eyes to assure themselves that they are not seeing an absolute dupli- 
cate. This effect of repetition is especially pronounced in the French 
section. There has been instituted the system of showing three 
or four examples of the work of the invited artists—which is a 
good thing of course—but when the best the French can do is to 
assemble three or four each of works by Monet, Le Sidaner, Maur- 
ice Denis, Ménard, Roussell, and Utrillo, even the presence of 
three or four rather repressed Matisses cannot go far towards con- 
veying an effect of contemporaneousness. One gets the idea, on 
the contrary, that one is in an old-fashioned, conservative art shop 
where nothing has been sold lately. Slightly stuffy! Any one 
who knows Matisse well can take a certain recognizing pleasure in 
his group of canvases; but newcomers may be puzzled. I liked 
his Violinistes, for the two young women are posed in one of those 
bourgeois interiors that a bon bourgeois like Matisse can paint with 
his eyes shut; but it is quiet. Designed for the bourgeois trade, 
probably; not intended for a museum; not at all like the great 
Odalisque that we saw in New York last winter. And the actual 
flower piece that got medalled is a brave attempt that does not 
quite come off. 

The English, the Germans, the Spaniards and Italians are much 
as they were, and the star performers, such as Augustus John, Sir 
William Orpen, Mancini, and Zuloaga will not be much talked 
about ; what is there to say about them (between yawns) other than 
they have been doing what they are now doing for a considerable 
time and that they used to do it better. Henry Lamb, not so well 
known as those mentioned, nevertheless gives more pleasure than 
all of them put together, with his Tea Party. Mr Lamb is not 
blind to the frailties of his countrymen, even when they happen 
to be his friends, and the excessively unornamental, heavily intel- 
lectual people whom he paints, may be, as like as not, taking tea 
in his own house. . . . A word of praise would not go amiss, 
either, in closing this narrative, for the portrait by Anton Faistauer, 
of Austria, of The Singer, Richard Mayr, as Baron Ochs, in Rosen- 
kavalier. It is vigorous and freely painted. 


Henry McBripe 











MUSICAL CHRONICLE 


ECIDEDLY, it is with misgivings. And one’s resolve to 

learn docent is an inadequate apology to others. Never- 
theless, Mr Rosenfeld having called for a sabbatical year and 
Mr Gilman having at the last found it impossible to take his 
place, we enter by a non-sequitur, though never for a moment 
forgetting our office as makeshift. 

But to the Inventory. Music as a substitute for religion, a 
secular mysticism, belief without theology (which incidentally 
it has been ever since the founding of the Church); or music as 
the individuation of certain harmonic principles, to be discussed 
in terms of modulation, cadence, augmented fifths, and as many 
of the newer clusters as one could find names for. Music as 
orgy—or music as a mechanism. The greatest of composers, it 
seems, have been given to describing the mentality or inspiration 
of their works, and have not hesitated to use for this purpose the 
vocabulary of heroism. This we should continually take into 
account; yet to an extent they may have been handling a technical 
phenomenon in a lyrical nomenclature. Music elements do con- 
flict and later submit. Minor disputes become reconciled in larger 
entities. Themes, first introduced tentatively, may grow power- 
ful and assertive as the whelp ripens to lionhood. Their char- 
acter, from phase to phase, may be transformed. And there is 
a certain fiat /ux about all this, much which is analogous to chaos 
and triumph over chaos, a symphonic programme always being 
somewhat a book of genesis. In the weldings and modifications, 
there is even the record of revision—and thus the result is all 
the more like a process of creation. All music has in it something 
of the development which we watch expressly in Walther’s Preis- 
lied as it undergoes the interruptions and corrections of Hans 
Sachs. 

On the other hand, to analyse a work technically. Note how 
the theme of the first movement reappears with a difference in 
the third! Recalling Mr Damrosch on the radio: “this daring 
motif, perhaps one of the most audacious conceptions which has 
ever sounded in the ear of man”—and then stops to play the 
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three godless notes at the piano; and they too are broadcasted, the 
forces of nature being catholic to all purposes, while one sets 
himself to feel into, to empathize with, the audacity. Yet we 
know that Mr Damrosch is authentically and impregnably at 
home in music. Consider, then, the offence of going one further, 
and talking about the emotion-machine with the vocabulary of 
suffering and salvation reduced to a minimum (on the theory that, 
being ever present, it can like the more strictly physical vibrations 
be omitted as common to all). . . . Analysing a work technically, 
one would (a) become quickly aware of one’s own lacunae in 
musical knowledge, and (b) attempt a task in which ignominy 
would be in direct proportion to efficiency. Further, we do not 
forget that this anti-orgy, unwieldy as it may be to the criticism 
of music, has proved even more disastrous to the production of it. 
For whereas the critic may regret or deplore, the composer simi- 
larly placed was forced to write of pickled embryos, and coax 
forth the waltzes of the precious disgusted—had as much as that 
to wake up with each morning. 

These we see as the only two possible alternatives. Obviously, 
with both of them eliminated, the wise critic will choose what 
is left. 

However, we may gain courage from the very stressing of criti- 
cism as an irrelevancy, by admitting at the start that one must 
turn to the music itself for the sterling experiencing of those 
moments wherein the medium of tones is most skilfully and 
magnanimously exemplified. We categorically refuse to be de- 
pressed at least in this, our failure to regive in another medium 
the equivalent of these wholly musical events. 

Were fire as much the small coin of musical performance as 
fuoco, criticism would be promptly reduced to that state towards 
which it gravitates: the compiling of anthologies, the search for 
typical similarities and divergencies, and—on the assumption that 
criticism will always deal with a thing in terms foreign to itself— 
the recalling of yesterday’s concert while listening to to-day’s. We 
recognize, perhaps too readily, that even the sublime can be 
cheapened by multitude—and here enters the wedge whereby 
criticism may force itself out of the class of parasites into the class 
of the useful; for at those wayward and unpredictable times when 
a composer’s eloquence is happening outside of us rather than 
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within us, much can still be made arresting to the prying eye and 
we be rescued from sloth, by substituting investigation for sym- 
pathy. In five hours of Wagner, are not at least three of them 
best salvaged by “study”? Relaxing from the attempt to vibrate 
avec, one watches “what he does with the horns” ? 

Though ceremony seems more indigenous to music than to 
letters, even a grand manner can effect a climax but by the grander 
manner, which inversely means a manner less grand—and here 
too one must face a comparative lapse. Also, precisely because of 
music’s spontaneous tendency towards ceremony, the decorative 
element closely rivals the confessional one, indeed the two have 
not been felt as opposites as they have in letters. Even a musician 
like Bach will renounce sublimity to impress us as interesting. To 
call art “emotional” is not to pen it totally within the obligation 
of “intensity.” There are not only degrees of emotion, but even 
kinds. The satisfaction of the Kantianer over his page of syllo- 
gisms is no less an emotional state than the static pall of Chopin. 
So one could hold that musicians must keep the pot a-boiling with 
pedantry, and that to expect of an audience a sustained emotional 
tension is to ask for nothing short of pathology. I know an indi- 
vidual who, the first time he heard the Sacre, wept, choked, and 
suffered acute convulsions of the chest muscles at each irruption 
of the rhythm. On second hearing he was an old man, and sat 
motionless, stonily suffering the concert like an Indian scanning 
the horizon. He voted that it had failed—but perhaps it was this 
second man for whom Strawinsky was writing. 

Inventory : classical-modern dichotomy. Could not all of West- 
ern music be interpreted as a continuum, all of it exemplifying, with 
varying degrees of observance and violation (the violation being 
an involute form of observance) the same aesthetic principles? 
Even accidental street-noises must have their appeal—in so far as 
they appeal as music—in some vague “classical” synthesis, some 
accommodation to an emotional logic capable of being reduced to 
grammar and speaking in the language of our childhood voices 
(the Ninth Symphony as lullaby). New elements, that is, are 
incorporated in accordance with one’s previous organization; 
beauty being little different from morals in this respect. At the 
end of much effort, we rediscover our first conditionings—and in- 
effective thinking in art may be only that which has not thought 
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long enough to convert its oddities back into the wholesome, the 
offence not being in having thought, but in having thought only 
halfway through the cycle. Thus those raw who cannot brook 
anything but atonality and polyrhythm are in most cases more 
bahnbrechend than the composers themselves who provide for 
their amusement. The values of a neologism depend upon the 
values of a language to which it is added. 

Music is a vocabulary, and all vocabulary is subject to disrup- 
tion into dialect. It is not as the result of an aesthetic property, 
but purely through error in codification, that music has been 
thought of as “universal.” (The so-called “natural laws” of 
harmony do not make for universality any more than do the equally 
natural laws of rhetoric.) But its indeterminateness from the 
standpoint of the literal and the ideological has made the question 
of misunderstanding a matter of less moment. To misunderstand 
an instruction is to stop-stop when the signal is turned to go-go, 
but there is no similar non-aesthetic test for music—and thus the 
erroneous belief in its universality could thrive, not on the sound- 
ness of the doctrine, but on its irrefutability. We might add that 
this refusal to compare musical and literary dialect has had an- 
other important consequent. Failing to understand a foreign 
language, one does not assume that his mind is closed to language 
as a whole. But it is customary, when not following a certain 
musical idiom, to conclude that one “has no ear for music.” 

The situation may be further complicated to-day by the fact 
that the creation of musical idiom is—as I suspect at least—in 
itself a primary pursuit with musicians. The average musician 
seems to be much more of a Mallarmé than the average literator. 
But to an extent this dual purpose has always figured in art, the 
artist asking first that the audience divine his idiom and then, 
divining it, be influenced by it and obey its exhortations. And 
if this is so, if much of the work now being done is turned upon the 
development of the medium itself, then in these cases there must 
be more importance attachable to the creation of the idiom than 
to its subsequent exploitation for emotive purposes. Merely be- 
cause this tendency is in many cases sterile, or trivial, we need 
not condemn it in the absolute. Those who reap the rewards of a 
method are always rare in proportion to those who exemplify it. 
The vogue of the age for which they produce, however, should 
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give these mere exemplifiers a certain temporary importance— 
and often does. (Incidentally, it is probable that the war has 
now definitely ceased to exist as a psychological factor influencing 
artistic technique. Though perhaps with greater hesitancy, the 
“pre-war” directions are being resumed. We speculate upon this 
as a possible fact, without yet daring to evaluate it.) 

And lastly, Inventory: “pure” music. Tone seems to share 
the pudency of pigment at telling a story, or at least at avowedly 
doing so. Yet what line is there to be drawn between a succession 
of chords in a school-book and the twits and coocoo calls of a 
piece entitled, say, A Ramble in the Wood? Even the eighteenth- 
century composers seem to have depicted their storms and furies 
literally ; and though the results are highly conventionalized, much 
closer to minuets than to a ride of the Walkyrie, and are per- 
versely neither so loud nor so discordant as they easily could be, 
they are none the less “programmistic.” Beethoven’s sixth and 
seventh symphonies are clearly on the edge, if not of the literal, 
then of the metaphorical. Bach sets his flehen to nagging chro- 
matics and his weinte bitterlich to plaintive ones. And Wagner’s 
literalness, according to Nietzsche, was carried even to the extent 
of musical prose. In all music lurks the opera (as Roger Fry says 
of abstract painting, that it merely utilizes a less obvious set of 
literal representations). So the ambition to write pure music 
might mean one of two things: to give us either pieces which 
recommend themselves as embodied treatises on musical method, 
or those in which the operatic aspect is a little less obvious than 
it was heretofore. The usual result probably contains something 
of both: the original representative (or realistic; or impression- 
istic!) element being present, but subjected to a purely musical 
destiny. 

We must reserve for subsequent numbers the hazard of specific 
concert criticisms. 

KENNETH Burke 











COMMENT 


The trees have wisdom, for they sleep 


But man claps on his coat of brown, 
His badger coat, 
When winter whistles through the town 
And sledge is boat. 
Dovetas AINSLIE 


ERMAN PATRICK TAPPE would be sorry to have us out- 

grow the Christmas of Bracebridge Hall and a garland, tinsel 
diadem, or “‘so personal” wreath of mistletoe refuting scepticism, 
he is justly reminded of Lord Chesterfield’s conviction that “ ‘the 
manner of giving shows the genius of the giver more than the 
gift itself.’ ”” The Christmas battered, that is to say the Christmas- 
gift-battered heart, however, inclines to the scene outside “where 
white winds blow” and to James Joyce’s dislike of gifts that are 
appropriate—‘“a spellingbee book for Rosy Brooke;” “scruboak 
beads for beatified Biddy:” “for Camilla, Dromilla, Ludmilla, 
Mamnilla, a bucket, a packet, a book and a pillow”. 

“I am compelled to celebrate Christmas in some way, but I had 
much rather not,” Bernard Shaw is quoted as saying and the com- 
plaint is far from outrageous. We have observed the bareness of 
giving which is not inclusive of the giver, yet the preposterous aspect 
of a thing ought not to do away with the thing itself; it is apparent 
that counterfeits are not able to make people dislike money. What 
we probably need, as Mr Shaw shows, is not judiciousness but con- 
tinuity. “I have no quarrel with the Christmas feeling” he goes 
on to say, “but I think it should be spread over the whole year,” 
and Washington Irving, Lowell, Dickens, Mr Tappé, and certain 
of us by nature more sardonic than these, would agree with him. 
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